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I sHaLh proceed in this paper, in 
the first place, to a consideration of 
some of the disadvantages of the pas- 
toral ofice and relations, in the ex- 
isting forms. And in my statements 
on this subject, I shall endeavor to be 
conformed to the state of facts, so 
faras | have experienced and observ- 
edthem. And I deem it fair to con- 
clude, that the pastoral office, on the 
grand scale, is not likely to accoin- 
plish more than what it has done, so 
long as it exists and acts only in its 
present forms. 

And, first, | observe, the existence 
ofa civil contract, between a minis 
ter and his people, specifying and se- 
curing his salary, so called, is a dis- 
advantage to his influence. Not that 
sucli a contract is improper, or inex- 
pedient;—nor, that it is not, on the 
whole, the least of several evils. | 
wish not to be considered as decid- 
ing this question, either one way or 
the other. It is my object at this 
lime simply to show, that there is a 
large field of influence left to the 
evangelist, which never is, and never 
cat be reached, by the settled salaried 
minister, 
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Does a minister know, that he is 
a salaried man ?—So certainly does 
he feel a repressing, a binding, a 
limiting influence. He may be a 
good pastor, he may havea great deal 
of influence, and do a great deal of 
good ;—-but it is morally impossible 
that he should pray, or preach, or 
act, or do any thing, with that free- 
dom, independence, and moral force, 
which would doubtless characterise 
the same man, were he exempt from 
this disadvantage. And besides, to 
fee} that one is provided for for life, 
takes away one of the most powerful 
incentives to vigorous action. 

And will not the people too be in- 
fluenced by such considerations ?—It 
is impossible it should be otherwise. 
Some are entirely excluded from all 
the salutary influences of the gospel 
by sucha fact; others say, ‘it is their 
trade ;’ and there is not one in the 
whole parish, who can bring himself 
to feel, under the official ministrations 
of his pastor, that he is now listening 
to a man of God, whose attitude 
waits for obedience to his message, 
or upon condition of non-compliance, 
is ready to shake off the dust of his 
feet, and turn himself to more hope- 
ful objects. He knows that such is 
not the fact. He may respect the 
gospel und esteem its minister ; but 
he does not feel the urgency of im- 
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mediate repentance. He expects, 
that the same gospel and the same 
minister will continue to wait upon 
him. For such is the civil contract. 

It is not sufficient to say, that 
men of sense will rise above such 
considerations. ‘There are but few 
of these men ofsense. Nay, I doubt 
whether that man ever existed, minis- 
ter or layman, that could escape this 
influence. But evenifthere werca few 
such spirits, it does not affect my pre- 
sent argument, so long as it does not 
include all. 

Another disadvantage is the griev- 
ous bondage of writing se many ser- 
mons, to which the settled minister 
is ever compelled. The mere intel- 
lectual and manual labor of keep- 
ing up such a renewal of sermons, as 
popular opinion demands of a parish 
clergyman, is enough to make any 
man sorry for any man, who has the 
task. Towrite two sermonsa week, 
besides funeral, fast, thanksgiving, 
and other occcasional addresses, 
ought rather to be made a punish- 
ment for a state offence, than a duty 
incumbent on a virtuous servant of 
the public. There are many sad 
consequences of such a requisition. 
And among them all, the minister, 
after the labor of writing, and having 
attempted to give some attention to 
one tenth of his numerous other du- 
ties, is compelled to read his own 
sermon from the pulpit, in some such 
manner as he would read the ser- 
mon of another man. He has had 
no time—it were impossible that he 
should possess himself of the sub- 
stance of his sermons, so as to de- 
liver them in extemporaneous lan- 
guage, or that he should commit them 
tomemory. The two sermons must 
be produced, come as they will, jaded 
as the spirit must be, and the man, 
borne down by the physical effect of 
his accumulated labors, must ascend 
his pulpit, and read his sermons with- 
out the spirit of a man, as if to a 
congregation of statues,—-of men 
without souls. 

And no sooner does his foot alight 
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from the stairs of his pulpit on one 
Sabbath, than he must commence fo 
his studies in preparation for the next a 
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or at least stand in perpetual and 
ghastly tear of the fast approaching 
time when he must commence them, 
And thus he is the complete slaye of 
one eternal round of artificial duty, 
And by some unavoidable interrup. 
tion, in the course of a week, he ig 
compelled, perhaps, to sigh over the 
necessity of preaching an old sey. 
mona second time the next Sabbath: 
and the week after his people wil 
give him credit for having preached 
it a third time, and mutter their com. 
plaints of the idleness of their minis. 
ter. If that sermon, which they have 
heard the second time, were a good 
one, and fitted to their case, it were 
a pity they were not obliged tosit un- 
der its perpetual reading, till they 
were much better. Atthe end ofa 
long, careful, and laborious life, jour 
or five thousand manusc1 ipt sermons, 
it may be, covered with cob- 
webs, and ready to be burned, will 
be counted on the shelves of the 
pastor’s study. And who dare say, 
how many souls of his hearers will be 
found in heaven ? | do most solem- 
ly attest, by my own experience, as 
well as observation, that this colonng 
is not altogether that of the imayina- 
tion. | could not give this picture had 
[ not seen it—had I not felt it. 
How can a minister, that is such 
a slave to such an artificial state of 
things, his very soul chained downto 
it by public opinion, ever accom- 
plish the high destiny of a herald of 
the cross ?—Most manifestly, there 
is a wide and deep field of influence 
all around him, and locked up in the 
hearts of his people, which he never 
touches,—no not even approaches. 
Again: That degree of worldly 
care, to which the condition of set- 
tled clergymen obliges or tempts 
them, detracts incalculably from their 
influence. A part of this worldly 
care is unavoidable, a part is too apt 
to be assumed under temptation. 
The cares of providing for a house, 
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fora family, may be very great and 
ahsorbing, or they may be much cur- 
ailed, according to the resolutions 
and habits ofa minister himself ; and 
| may add, not a little depending on 
the character of his wife. A wife 
may make or spoil a minister. The 
restricted salaries of ministers often 
oblive them either to run in debt, or 
io reduce themselves to a degree of 
yordly raindedness in contriving, 
and shifting, and low bargaining ; so 
ihat they can haidly escape the mis- 
fprtune of pecuniary embarrassment, 
or of being called as carefulfor the 
yorid as any other men, and perhaps 
acused of a close and niggardly 
spirit. , 

The very necessity of such con- 
frvance does in fact, in a great ma- 
wy insiances, induce a worldly mind- 
eaess. So that not a few of the 
gitled ministers of our country are 
fund engaged in schemes of farm- 
ig. wade, and speculation. ‘They 
bve their families, and wish to pro- 
ide for them ; and thus excuse them- 
wves,on the ground of the equal 
mits of citizens of the common- 
wealth. As citizens, they are doubt- 
ks entitled to these rights. But 
whether it is expedient, as ministers 
of Christ, is quite another question. 
And this worldly spirit is sometimes 
tried so far, that ministers will suf- 
tt themselves to fall into a quarrel 
vith a parish, about the relics of 
isalary, that is behind, until 
te society is nearly broken up, 
inl sometimes completely ruined. 
Aid all this rather than sacrifice 
tcvilright. It may be the fault of 
epeople. But it would be more 
ble, and more like Christ and 
lespirit of his religion, to give up 
le nght. 

The effect of all this, though the 
tot unhappy of such instances may 
fewin number, isto diminish pub- 
‘confidence in the spirituality and 
‘interestedness of the ministers of 
wigion. Andthe influence of those 
tst devoted and most heavenly 
tinded, must be divided among 
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those, who have little or nothing of 
this character. So that, as a body, 
the Chnistian ministry has much less 
credit and influence, than it deserves. 
They are too oftenaccused of world- 
ly mindedness. And there is too 
often a just occasion. And who, 
that looks abroad upon this great and 
tearful fact, restricting and lim- 
iting so fearfully the influence of a 
preached gospel, does not feel the 
importance of bringing into the field 
a set of men against whom this accu- 
sation can never lie ?—who shall car- 
ry along with them a demonstration 
to all the world, that they “ labor not 
for the meat that perisheth ?”’ 

Doubtless there is a great differ- 
ence in the character and influence 
of settled pastors. But all of them 
are subject, more or less, to these 
disadvantages, and to a numerous 
class of others that might be append- 
ed. 

I revere the pastoral office, as one 
of the blessed donations to the church 
and to the world, which the ascended 
Redeemer has left behind him. And 
I lament too the infinite rubbish of 
human appendages, which the hand 
of man and public opinion have 
thrown around and over it. This 
rubbish has almost completely shield- 
ed the hearts and consciences of men 
against the power and efficacy of 
divine truth. 

And how shall the church and the 
world be redeemed from these evils ? 
By the abolition of the pastoral of- 
fice? By no means. Let all the 
existing pastors stand in their places, 
and establish as many more as you 
can. [But be sure and bring forward 
the long néglected and almost obso- 
lete office of evangelist. It is this 
influence, direct and indirect, and 
this alone, | venture to predict, that 
will prove competent to break the 
chains of the pastor, and raise him to 
the original dignity arid primitive in- 
fluence of his office. Would God 
that the time might soon come, when 
the storied virtues of the village pas- 
tor shall not often and simply be, 
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that he kept the civil order of the 
community, so that neighbors did not 
quarrel with each other, without ever 
inquiring whether they went down 
to their graves in peace with their 
God. ‘There isanotherand far more 
different story, that constitutes the 
crown of honor in a Christian pas- 
tor. In the meantime, pastors may 
do much, if they will, to redeem 
themselves from the disadvantages 
of their condition. It is partly, and 
not inconsiderably their own fault, 
that they are able to exercise so lit- 
tle of the proper pastoral and minis- 
terial influence. 

It seems necessary to say some- 
thing on the subject of Domestic 
Missions, as it might appear to some, 
that these might supply the place of 
evangelists. ‘There was, till recently, 
a form of Domestic Missions, which 
approximated nearer to the work of 
evangelists, than the mode of opera- 
tion which has since been substitu- 
ted. But even that itinterating course 
must necessarily fail to fulfil the of- 
fice, contemplated by an evangelist. 
First, because the domestic mis- 
sionary is a hired servant, and does 
not of course possess the proper char- 
acter of an evangelist; which sup- 
poses one resolved, and proved by 
experience able, to stand upon his 
own footing. Secondly, being known 
to bea hired servant, he can never 
be received with those sentiments, 
which meet an evangelist. Much 
less can the present practice of lo- 
cating domestic missionaries, which 
approaches so near to the pastoral 
office and relations, answer this pur- 
pose. The conception of home 
missions, on their present plan, is a 
truly generous and noble one, great- 
ly hopeful of good, mostly of univer- 
sal patronage, and ought to be urged 
on with untiring vigor. And while 
they may and ought to be placed 
upon an elevated footing, as indepen- 
dent of the world as possible. they 
can never answer the design of evan- 
gelists. 

It remains to say something of the 
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proper qualifications of evangelist. 
how they can be obtained, of the 
fields in which it is most expedient 
for them to labor, and how they -_ 
to act in relation to other offices of 
the church, 

ANTIPAs, 


IMPORT OF INFANT BAPTIsy. 


InranT baptisin now holds in the 
Christian church the place whic!) cir. 
cumcision held before Christ died: 
and its meaning is to be ascertained 
by the original design of circumcision, 
We may then go back to the ingtity. 
tion of this rite. Circumcision was 
a seal of the righteousness of frit): 
and when applied to Abraham, signi 
fied his faith, and his acceptance with 
God through the blood of Christ. on 
account of his faith. The application 
of the seal to his children and family 
did not signify that his household were 
or would be all pious ; nor that they 
all belonged to the visible church. 
The great promise to Abrahat, which 
was sealed by the circumcision of bis 
household,was, that he should havea 
numerous spiritual seed—that there 
should be a vast multitude who would 
walk in the steps of his faith, and 
who would inherit the promises made 
to him. “He received the sign of 
circumcision a seal of the righiteous- 
ness of faith which he had yet being 
uncircumcised ; that he might be the 
father of all them that believe, though 
they be not circumcised ; that nght- 
eousness might be imputed to them 
also, and the father of circumcision 
to them who are not of the circun- 
cision only but also walk in the steps 
of that faith of our father Abraham, 
which he had yet being uncircumer 
sed. For the promise that he should 
be the heir of the world was nol o@ 
Abraham, or to his seed through the 
law, but through the righteousness ol 
faith. Forif they which are of the 
law be heirs, faith is made void, and 
the promise made of none effect; 
because the law worketh wrath: !0! 
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where no law is, there 1s no transgres- 
jon. ‘Therefore it is of faith that it 
might be by grace; to the end the 
yromise might be sure to all the seed, 
not to that only which is of the law, 
hut to that also which is of the faith 
of Abraham, who is the father of us 
all (as it is written, I have made 
ihee a father of many nations) before 
him whom he believed even God.” 
Rom. iv. 11—17. 

From this passage it is evident that 
the promise to Abraham in its grand 
import referred to a spiritua! seed, 
to those who should be the children 
of Abraham by possessing faith like 
his, whether they should be circumci- 
sed or uncircumcised, whether Abra- 
ham’s descendants or gentiles. 

It will be granted that there was 
made to Abraham a promise of a 
believing generation in his family 
until Christ should come ; and that 
he had also a promise of the land of 
Canaan; but these blessings were 
subordinate to the ene already men- 
tioned, and were designed to fulfil it. 

That the Church of God might 
be presreved in the world, Abraham’s 
family was separated from the rest of 
mankind, and was established in Ca- 
naan; but when the church was or- 
ganized anew, and the promise began 
to be fulfilled in its largest sense, then 
thesubordinate accomplishment ceas- 
ed; and when the natural seed of 
Abraham shall be restored to the 
church, it will be in fulfilment of the 
promise relative to the universal en- 
largement of Christ’s kingdom, and 
the spread of Abraham’s believing 
posterity over all the earth. The 
covenant or promise sealed by cir- 
cumeision, * I will be a God to thee 
and to thy seed after thee,” in its 
largest sense and genuine meaning 
did not refer to a natural offspring, 
hor to piety among that offspring, 
ior to the land of Canaan ; but it 
relerred to the truechurch, to Christ, 
‘id the vast multitude of Christ’s 
disciples, and to the privileges they 
would enjoy in this world, and the 
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glory in the next which they would 
inherit. 

Household circumcision had _ this 
large meaning, as an inspired Apos- 
tle has explained it ; and thus inter- 
preted, the promise sealed by it is 
worthy of the distinction that has 
been given it. Household baptism 
has the same generous import. The 
promises sealed by circumcision are 
still valid, and they are yet to be ful- 
filled ; but they are brought to the 
view of faith by a new ordinance, an 
ordinance which has as extensive an 
application as circumcision, and sig- 
nifies as Jarge promises. When 
Abraham administered the ordinance 
of circumcision, he applied it to his 
domestics as well as to his children, 
thus signifying that its blessings did 
not belong to his descendants alone, 
but to others also. Why then should 
this large and beneficent import of 
baptism be overlooked ? Why should 
it so generally be deemed a sign of 
promises respecting our own children 
alone’? Baptism administered to be- 
lievers and their households, signifies 
in substance what circumcision did. 
The promises sealed in circumcision 
are not yet fulfilled ; and they still 
need to be represented by a proper 
sign ; and such a sign is baptism ad- 
ministered to believers and their 
households. ‘The promises are not 
yet fulfilled,for Abraham is to be the 
father of many nations—of all nations, 
If circumcision was nota sealof such 
large promises, | err greatly respect- 
ing the import of scripture on this 
point. ‘The subject is one of great 
practical importance ; and | appre- 
hend that there is an extreme failure 
of making a sufficient and practical 
use of the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. I will leave the 
discussion here for the present ; and 
if 1 am not led to view the subject in 
another light I will offer some remarks 
on the practical uses of the rite of 
baptism as here exhibited. 


E. M. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF HOLY TIME. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


I wave read with pleasure the in- 
genious remarks of your correspon- 
dent Investigator, in your number for 
May; and if I cannot adopt his cor.- 
clusion it is not because I am at vari- 
ance with his premises. He has 
shown satisfactorily to my mind that 
the Jewish Sabbath commenced at 
sunset ; but does it follow that the 
Christian Sabbath should so begin ? 
To establish the affirmative of this 
question, it is indispensable to show 
that such is the precise injunction of 
the moral law. But no one will pre- 
tend that the fourth commandment, 
in consecrating a seventh part of time, 
prescribes the exact hour when it 
shall commence. The command, 
“ from even to even shall ye celebrate 
your Sabbath,”’ wasa subsequent re 
gulation, local in its nature, evidently 
a part of the ceremonial law, and 
consequently must have ceased to 
operate at the introduction of the 
Christian dispensation. According- 
ly, as your correspondent proves for 
another purpose, the apostle John, 
who wrote his gospel after the de- 
struction of the Jewish polity, “adopt- 
ed the Roman division of time ;” 
and no doubt the entire Christian 
church at that period followed his 
example. For, as the religion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is intended for 
the whole world, so its doctrines and 
precepts and ordinances are adapted 
to the diversified condition of the 
human race. Now how can an in- 
habitant of the frigid zone observe a 
Sabbath from ‘sunset to sunset’ du- 
ring that considerable portion of the 
year wherein no such vicissitude ex- 
ists? What part of the many weeks 
about the season of the winter sol- 
stice, when the sun rises not at all, or 
of the equally long period at the sum- 
mer solstice, when he sets not at all, 
would your correspondent denomin- 
ate evening? Should a Moravian 
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verts to observe the Sabbath « from 
sunset to sunset,” would he be yp. 
derstood, much less obeyed? and 
even the Christian inhabitants of [ce. 
land, or of the Russian province of 
Archangel, would they not also fee} 
confounded by a similar injunction ’ 
and yet they experience no difficulty 
in appropriating one diurnal reyoly. 
tion of the earth in seven, to Holy 
rest. Inshort, the Jewish regulation 
of beginning the Sabbath at sunset, 
indefinite as it apparently was, might 
be observed without inconvenience 
within the limited territory of Pales. 
tine ; but surely for the world at large 
it would become a most irregular 
standard, varying with the climates 
of the globe, and its observance, as 
we have seen, in many cases absolute- 
ly impracticable ; and hence I con- 
clude, in the absence of all positive 
evidence to the contrary, that the 
Son of Man whois Lord of the Sab- 
bath has made it no part of that sa- 
cred institution. By beginning the day 
at a fixed hour, as at twelve o’clock 
at night, we have a custom, a deter- 
minate rule, easy to be observed in all 
places and at all seasons, plainly 
within the spirit, and_ sufficiently 
within the letter, of the fourth com- 
mandment. C. 





REMARKS ON MATT. XI. 11: REPLY 
TO PHILODEMUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


I rake the liberty of making some 
remarks on an exposition of Matt. 
xi. 11. which appeared in your Au- 
gust number of 1827, with the sig- 
nature of Philodemus. The confu- 
sed impression which I received on 
the first hasty perusal of that article 
did not produce in my minda single 
objection. The want of perspiculty 
in the exposition was counterbalan- 
ced by the apparent plausibility with 
which it was supported and the bril- 
liancy of the writer’s language. But 
having lately turned to it, and having 
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ascertained what I believe to be the 
meaning of the author, I beg the fa- 
yor of laying the subject again before 
your readers. 
* The question is, what Christ meant 
when he said, “ He that is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than John the Baptist.” From 
the difficulties which have per- 
plexed interpreters, Philodemus has 
extricated himself by one leap, and 
has taken the ground that by John 
the Baptist in this place is not meant 
the person so denominated,—-the 
compound man, made up of several 
properties, but merely that John’s 
«oficial character,’’ was taken into 
view and is compared witha differ- 
ent quality, viz. Christian piety in 
other men. Now I would ask, 
whether such a comparison can be 
exemplified by any instance contain- 
ed in the sacred volume or in any 
other volume’? Philodemus admits 
that John was amongst the most 
distinguished of believers, and there- 
fore that his piety was not inferior to 
that of those with whom he is com- 
pared. They have no advantage 
over him in any respect, because he 
possesses all that they do, and more. 
But according to Philodemus this 
very characteristic in which he rises 
above them, is that which justifies 
the propriety of saying that he is in- 
ferior, because that characteristic in 
lim is not so important as another 
which they possess in common with 
lim. I have two copies of the same 
work, one is bound in calf and the 
otherin sheep ; what sense then should 
Lutter by saying that the copy bound 
in sheep is more valuable than that 
bound in calf? My friend is astonish- 
ed at my paradoxical assertion. I 
then explain it to him by observing 
that I did not mean to compare book 
with book, but merely the superior 
binding of the one with the valuable 
hatter of the other. 
s By whatauthority does Philodemus 
pretermit or exclude John’s person- 
character,” whilst he considers the 
Mrsonal character of those with 
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whom he is compared. Such a dis- 
tinction is, in my view not only 
without authority, but the context 
renders it inadmissible. It is the ob- 
vious design of the speaker not to di- 
minish the splendor of John’s charac- 
ter in any respect, but to render it 
more conspicuous in the view of his 
hearers. I see no reason to believe 
that John was at this time “ envied, 
or overrated or idolized.”” He was 
shut up in prison, and his mortal life 
was at the mercy of a cruel tyrant. 
His dignity as the harbinger of the 
Messiah, was scarcely known or ac- 
knowledged. The great masters of 
learning and religion did not be- 
lieve his message nor receive him ; 
nor is there reason to believe that 
the crowds who followed him and 
who held him fora true prophet, had 
adequate views of his dignity of 
character. His poor and despised 
friends were disconsolate, and many 
doubted of his worth and excellency. 
This is evidently implied in the mes- 
sage which John sent to our Lord to 
inquire, “ art thou he that should come 
or do we look for another ;’’ whether 
we attribute the message to a doubt 
arising in his own mind, or in those 
of his disciples. Yet his character 
was of great consequence to the cause 
of Christ. On its force and influence 
depended much the testimony which 
was necessary to establish the real 
character of Christ himself. The 
greatness which he ascribes to John 
is expressly founded on the high and 
intimate relation which he bore to 
the Son of God, and the superior 
greatness of the least in the kingdom 
of heaven must of course be founded 
on a similar distinction. 

Before hazarding an opinion on 
this passage, I would premise a few 
things. 

1. A Christian is not necessarily 
greater in any sense than a believer 
under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion. For with regard to private 
persons’ greatness, it must either con- 
sist in the fuller manifestations of di- 
vine grace with which they have been 
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honored or in a superior excellence 
of character derived from some other 
source. That Christians in general 
excel the ordinary class of ancient 
believers is perhaps doubted by none, 
their light and means being more 
abundant. Yet as few will doubt, 
there are Christians so low in eve- 
ry respect and indeed a great num- 
ber of them who deserve a place 
far inferior to that of the ancient 
prophets. Who in these days would 
justly claim a superiority to Abraham 
or Moses, to Elijah or David, or 
Daniel or Isaiah, in knowledge of di- 
vine things or in holiness of charac- 
ter? It may indeed be said, that the 
most ordinary Christians, from the 
fuller light of divine revelation which 
shines through the gospel, may be 
better acquainted with some doctrines 
and can explain their relations more 
justly. If this were even true uni- 
versally, (and I think itis not) yet an 
opportunity of light and information 
does not constitute greatness before 
God, when it is unimproved. And 
how many Christians “ are exalted to 
heaven,”’ with regard to privilege who 
on account of their low attainments 
may almost be considered “as cast 
down to hell ?” 

2. The greatness which is here 
made the ground of superiority con- 
sists in an official relation to Christ. 
John was more than a prophet, be- 
cause, as Christ says it was written 
of him, I wiil send my messenger be- 
fore thy face who shall prepare thy 
way before thee? He was greater 
than the prophets not because of any 
personal relation to Christ which 
they had not—for they too were holy 
men and saved by grace ; nor because 
he was more holy than they, although 
this might have been true with regard 
to most of them—but it is expressly 
said that his superior greatness was 
founded on. his appointment as_har- 
binger of the divine Redeemer. 

3. The avowed object of the 
speaker with regard to John was to 
magnify him, and in connection with 
him to manifest the real cienity and 
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superior excellence of the kingdom 
of Christ. The glory of this kingdom 
was gradually developed; through 
the instrumentality of John it began 
to shed its rays upon the world. He 
immediately preceded the glorious 
Redeemer. But those who were with 
Jesus Christ during his ministry who 
attended on his person, who were 
particularly instructed by him in the 
things pertaining to the kingdom, 
who were endued with miraculous 
powers and commissioned to pro. 
claim terms of peace to a rebellious 
world, and who were to sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. surely they were greater than 
John the Baptist and they were at 
this time emphatically the members 
of the kingdom of heaven. The 
interpretation to which [ have been 
led is now obvious. AndI think 
when properly considered it will com- 
mend itself to any understanding. | 
The only doubt which seems to remain 
is whether we are at liberty to confine 
«‘ the least in the kingdom of heaven” 
to the apostles. On this I would re- 
mark that the words of our Lord do 
not determine that he meant the “least 
person” or the least prophet, but that 
seems to be determined by the con- 
text. Asin the former companson, 
where John was compared with the 
prophets, public office was onlyte- 
garded, this ought, it would seem, to 
be regarded in the latter. Indeed it 
would be incongruous to compare s0 
great a man as John with any other 
man than one invested with a public 
office. John was the harbinger ol 
a great prince, he is therefore a great 
man, but the ministers who are about 
the person of the prince when he 
comes into his kingdom and sits on 
his throne are in all cases to be 
ranked above the harbinger. Nor 
can [ atall agree with Philodemus 10 
considering John’s official character 
as a mere empty distinction or to be 
classed with the hollow splendor of 
worldly dignity. His greatness wé 
real and was evidently esteemed s¢ 
by our Lord himself. and on this vert 
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account he is devoted above all that 
went before him. Nor am i willing 
o place John’s relation to Christ on 
2 parallel with that which his mother 
and brethren according to the flesh 
horeto him. The latter is as much 
below the former as carnal things 
are below spiritual. I do not com- 
monly consult commentaries on a 
dificult passage until 1 have collect- 
ed all the light | can from other 
sources, but | am happy to find after 
writing the above that my interpreta- 
tion coincides with that given by the 
eminently pious and judicious Thom- 
asScott. Without the most cogent 
reasons, I could not by advancing an 
opinion contrary to his, weaken that 
salutary influence which his valuable 
commentary is exerting over thou- 
sands. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD 7125. 


rr 


Tas word occurs a number of 
times in the Bible, and a correct ap- 
prehension of its meaning will be of 
sme use in understanding the Scrip- 
tures. Gibbs’ Hebrew Lexicon 
from Gesenius does not in my view 
fully exhibit its signification. It is 
there said to mean height, high place. 
It did probably originally signify an 
elevation simply ; but as men chose 
elevated situations for religious wor- 
sup, and here erected temples and 
other buildings, and had public as- 
semblies ; the word came at last to 
signify a place thus occupied, what- 
ever its local situation might be ; 
and another word therefore was used 
wien a common high hill was inten- 
ded. Let the reader look into his 
Hebrew Bible, and he will find the 
word answering to hill to be usually 
Wor nya3. If he looks to the 


Word in Hebrew answering to high 
Place, and high places, in the Eng- 
ligh Bible, he will find that 733 is 
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usually appropriated to a spot em- 
ployed for idolatrous worship ; and 
when a mere elevation of Jand is in- 
tended the word ‘Dv is commonly 


used. Perhaps places called high 
places ornjd3, being places of resort, 


were occupied by distinguished and 
wealthy people, and were the abode 
of splendor and pleasure, and were 
the scenes of large assemblies, and 
these circumstances distinguished 
them more than their height. The 
“lords of the high places of Ar- 
non’? were men who occupied the 
principal places at Arnon, Num. xxi. 

28. God made Israel “ ride on the 
high places of the earth,”’ that is, he 
gave him possession of the princi- 
pal places, places of wealth and 
splendor and resort, Deut. xxxii. 13. 

See also Deut. xxxiii. 29, and Isaiah 
lvii. 14. God setteth me on my 
high places,” 2 Sam. xxii. 12, Ps. 

xviil. 33: God gives me the safe en- 
joyment of rich and populous pla- 
ces. ‘ God treadeth upon the high 
places of the earth,” Amos iv. 13, 
Micah i. 3: God does all his plea- 
sure where men are in the greatest 
number, and in the most wealth and 
power. In the beautiful lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan, David 
says, *¢O Jonathan thou wast slain in 
thine high places.’’ On this passage 
Dr. Scott says, “ Jonathan is named 
as having fallen upon the high places 
where he had often successfully dis- 
played his valor.” No mention is 
made of Midd being scenes of war : 

and armies usually encamped in val- 
leys and plains; and in such situa- 
tions battles were fought. It was 
rather a pleasant reflection, that, 
since Jonathan was slain, he fell on 
the field of contest; but it was a 
thought suited to the state of David’s 
mind that Jonathan was slain in his 
own country, and in the midst of 
places where he had enjoyed plea- 
sures and honors. GImMeEL. 





Ruins of Berry-Pomeroy Castle. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


] extract for your pages occa- 
sional descriptions from the commu- 
nications of an American friend re- 
siding in England, who has spent 
several years in that country and en- 
joyed many advantages for acquaint- 
ing himself with its peculiar features 
and characteristics. The followiag 
notes were written during an excur- 
sion into Devonshire in company with 
two or three English friends during 
the early part of the year 1826. 


RUINS OF BERRY-POMEROY CASTLE. 


About two miles before we reached 
Totness, an old town situated on the 
river Dart, we turned aside from our 
route to see the ruins of Berry-Po- 
meroy Castle. Weapproach these 


perishing remains of art with differ- 
ent degrees of interest according to 


the associations with which they are 
connected in our minds. I knew 
nothing of the history of this castle, 
and therefore experienced no other 
emotions than those produced gen- 
erally by the sight of ruins—a word 
often of tender and sometimes of 
terrific import. My feelings however 
were of a nature not easily to be 
forgotten. The path leading to the 
castle is through thick and deep 
woods, which entirely hide it from the 
view; and even after the visiter has 
approached the gate-way he is un- 
conscious of the magnitude of the 
dilapidated structure before him, so 
thickly is it embowered by the branch- 
es and foliage of stately forest trees. 
It was not until I had passed the 
double gate-way and stood in the area, 
that I became sensible of its size and 
grandeur. Here a thrilling sensation 
spread through my frame, similar to 
that which I have sometimes felt on 
hearing a sudden burst of eloquence 
from some eminent speaker. 


These ruins are in several respects 
unlike any I have elsewhere witness. 
ed. They stand on a rocky eminence 
with a rivulet on one side, and a range 
of hills rising toa considerable height 
on the other. A dense natural growth 
of forest trees has sprung up both 
without and within the walls, as wel) 
as on the fortress: these mingling, 
their tops with the lofty ivy-capped 
battlements and towers present a 
noble and deeply interesting specta- 
cle. Mostof the ruins which have 
come under my inspection have been 
situated in the immediate neighbor. 
hood of houses, or surrounded by 
cultivated fields, but these stand, so to 
speak, in the midst of a wilderness, 
andscem to have come into existence, 
not from the hand of man, but by 
the command of the great Architect. 
Byron says there is a pleasure in the 
pathless woods. But how would 
that pleasure be increased were you, 
whilst travelling ina place where 
from few marks of culture you 
would scarcely expect to meet with 
any tenement of a human being, to 
come suddenly and unexpectedly up- 
on the mouldering remains of a once 
proud and magnificent casile, the 
residence of some feudal lord of the 
middle ages ; yet such was the case 
with me. When entering the woods 
lexpected to pass quite through 1! 
before I should find the ruins. 

This castle was built in 1070 bya 
descendant of Ralph-de-la-Pomeroy 
who came over to England with Wil 
liam the Conqueror, and received 
many lordships in this county as the 
reward of his services. _ In the reign 
of Edward VI. it was purchased by 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerse!; 
in whose family it still continue: 
Twenty thousand pounds were ¢% 
pended in additions and repairs by 
the Seymours, but their designs 
seem never to have been complete! 
and the whole was sufiered to go 
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decay. In shape it appears to have 
been quadrangular, but only a small 
part of the original structure exists. 
The modern part is more nearly per- 
fect, and is now covered with the 
most luxuriant ivy any where to be 
fund. With me itis a matter of no 
small curiosity to observe the manner 
in which the ivy spreads along the 
walls and clings to the fragments, 
forming in some places canopies over 
the deserted halls and chambers, and 
inothers hanging in festoons, as if in 
initation of drapery. Nor are the 
vacant windows forgotten by the ruin 

loving ivy: they have their share of or- 
nament,and [ doubt whether they were 
even so pleasing when the castle was 
in its full glory, as they now are in 
their neglected and forlorn condition. 
You will not think it affectation in me 
to remark in passing, that when I 
am a spectator ofa scene like this 
lam borne away by the mournful, 
vet entrancing reflections which 
crowd upon me; and particularly do 
like to linger about these remnants 
of other days until the shadows of 
the evening spread over them, and 
the moon with her pallid hue supplies 
the place of the sun. In the latter 
case My Imagination easily restores 
all the parts to their original state, 
and peoples each hall and chamber, 
and court with knights and ladies, 
sjuires and menials. 


[As our American Congress has 
jist made an appropriation for the 
construction of a break-water at 
the mouth of the Delaware, your 
readers may be interested in the fol- 
lowing description of a similar work 


in England. ] 


THE BREAK-WATER AT PLYMOUTH. 


Mr. M having some business 
0 transact in town, Miss E 
and myself went down to the Break- 
Water, The sea being smooth at 
the time, we were able to sail along 
by the side of this prodigious work 
of art, contemplating it through its 
vhole extent, and to ascend to the 
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top by means of the steps which con- 
duct to it. The object of the Break- 
Water is to make a safe harbor of 
Plymouth Sound for ships of any size, 
where they may run in and fie at an- 
chor secure from winds and storms. 
It is constructed about three miles 
down the channel and extends half 
the distance across the latter; or other- 
wise, it is nearly one mile in length. 
It measures at the base two hundred 
and ten feet, and thirty feet at the 
summit. The depth varies, but it is 
in general thirty feet below, and ten 
above high water mark, so that the 
whole depth is forty feet. The slope 
outside or rather next to the sea, is 
more gradual than on the other. It 
was commenced by dropping blocks 
of stone,weighing generally from one 
ton to two, into the water in the line 
which it was intended to form, leaving 
them to find their proper place, and 
so continuing the process till the mass 
should appear above the surface. 
The first stone was dropped in 1812, 
and although many hands are em- 
ployed upon it, it will not probably 
be completed before the year 1830. 
Two millions of tons of stone have 
already been used. The work how- 
ever, was retarded in its progress by 
a tremendous storm in the fall of 
1824, which broke up a great part 
ofthe top. It is almost incredible to 
to witness the ravages which the 
raging elements occasioned at that 
time. Immense masses of stone of 
four or five tons weight were torn 
up from one side, and thrown upon 
the other. Indeed the whole work 
seems to have been shaken to its 
very foundations, and the part which 
still remains unrepaired is a perfect 
chaos. A large number of men 
were employed in replacing “these 
stones and covering the surface with 
hewn blocks weighing from two to 
three tons. It interested me much 
to observe the manner in which these 
blocks were transported from place 
to place. They are brought from the 
quarries in vessels, which are moored 
at the side of the break-water. From 
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the latter a platform extends out in a 
line with the vessel, on which platform 
arail-road isconstructed. The blocks, 
having staples and rings attached to 
them, are hoisted upon the platform 
by means of large cranes. They 
are then conveyed on wheels over 
the rail-roads to any part of the 
work. 

Of all the stupendous labors which 
have been undertaken in modern 
days, this is one of the greatest. At 
least I have not seen or read of any 
which I think superior to it. The 
mind can scarcely conceive any thing 
within the limits of human power, 
more daring or arduous. What a 
mass of physical strength, aided by 
mechanical contrivances, must be ap- 
plied, and what sums of money ex- 
pended, in blasting, hewing, and 
transporting so many hundreds of 
thousands of rocks! The sight only 
of the work I know, can convey an 
idea of its magnitude and impor- 
tance. I know not but the thought 
of throwing our own Alleghany 
into the Atlantic, would have as 
soon occurred to me, as the un- 
dertaking which is here described. 
Yet Englishmen have commenced 
and nearly finished it, and the Break- 
Water now rears its sullen head above 
the sea and seems to bid defiance 
to every element. Ships of the 
largest class may enter at either end 
and when once within its protection 
may reasonably be supposed to be 
safe from tempests. 





SECOND REPLY TO ANTIPAS. 


I was surprised at the spirit in 
which Antipas has replied to my for- 
mer remarks on his first paper, and 
to avoid any resemblance to what I 
consider so unjustifiable in him, I 
shall confine myself to one or two 
paragraphs. | might answer argu- 
ment if he had condescended to use 
any, but silence is the only reply I 
can give to the contumely with which 
this professed advocate of high and 


Second Reply to Antipas. 
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peculiar piety has thought fit to treat 
me. I did not * infer,” as Antipas 
intimates, that he had proposed aca. 
demical honors for excellence jn 
religious virtue, “* and instead of jn. 
sinuating”’ it, I distinctly said jp 
words quoted by him, “I cannot 
attribute it to Antipas.” Still, | 
showed the folly of such a plan, not 
indeed to convince him of it, but to 
prevent any hasty or sanguine reader 
from being carried away by the show 
of reasoning in his former commuri- 
cation. He argued the unfavorable 
bearing of colleges on the piety of 
our students,from the fact that college 
honors are given not to religious 
excellence but to mental acquire. 
ments. It was fairtoshew that there 
was no better way of distributing 
them, and that therefore he had no 
right to draw any conclusions to their 
disadvantage. He was entirely si- 
lent as to any better plan,—and fora 
good reason—he had none better to 
point out. I suggested the general 
resemblance existing or designed to 
exist between a college and the world 
at large. I allowed however that 
there is still too much of recluseness 
and distance from the common forms 
of life in our seminaries, insomuch 
that after a course of general educa- 
tion, a young man has “ to educate 
himself”’ in some sense for actual bu- 
siness. The tendency of his sug- 
gestions, was I supposed, to make 
our institutions still more unlike real 
life, and therefore I deprecated a 
change. This train of thought he 
calls inconsistent, but he has not 
shown wherein the inconsistency 
lies, though he has disjointed some ol 
my phrases, and by putting them to- 
gether in different connections from 
those [had given them, apparently 
made me contradict myself. I could 
easily serve either of his papers i 
the same way, but I should not think 
it fair. ) 
I did not say or infer, as he 1 
sinuates, that those who have lef 
their * first love” are better fitted 
forthe work of converting the world 
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than those of an opposite character. 
Hehas subscribed to what I did say, 
but still « he has suspected” that I 
« intend to misrepresent him.” 
Such a temper unqualifies a man for 
the candid discussion of any disputed 
topic. If he would only lay aside 
his groundless suspicions, and unite 
in kindly deliberations and efforts 
for the object we both profess to have 
in view, something might be, would be 
done. But if every one who does 
not see with his eyes is to be charged 
with wickedness, and wilful misre- 

esentation, as well as inconsistency 
and want of logic, he will find few 
toco-operate with him in any plans 
ofreform. Itsurely does not follow, 
because those who have lost their 
first love are in an unfit state for the 
service of Christ, that those who 
have improved it into a steady,calm, 
and fixed principle, are not much 
better prepared for it than youthful 
converts, with all their ardor; and 
this! still maintain. 

If [had * appealed to Brainard,” I 
should have pointed out in him, the 
importance of better regulated feel- 
ings and tongue than he displayed in 
the conduct for which he was expelled 
from college. But the facts are so 
diferent from what any one would 
suspect from Antipas’ hints, that I 
beg the reader just toturn to p. 52 
of Dwight’s edition of Brainard’s 
life. There he will find that the « first 
love” of Brainard was disfigured by 
aunion with certain defects which he 
loked back upon with regret through 
life. There he will find the facts, in 
direct opposition to the statement of 
Antipas—* that Brainard grew up in 
spite of a college—yea that it was 
the opposition of a college which 
made him what he was.”’ Iconsider 
Brainard and Antipas (in his last 
communication, ) as justifying all I 
said of the comparative value of phy- 
seal ardor and chastened steady 
principle. I excuse such tempers 
When united with the « first love” of 


‘young Christian, but I think they 
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tend to unfit one (comparatively) for 
the service of the church. 


EVANGELIST. 


DYSPEPTIC HOURS; A LETTER. 


My Dear Cousin.—You wished, 
as I took leave of you, ‘that you 
could accompany me, to escape from 
your little native parish and mingle 
like me,”’ you said, “ with the gay 
folks of fashion.”” The wish was 
natural enough in a girl of sixteen. 
But I know your cast of mind too 
well, to believe that experience would 
make you long willing to exchange 
your little native parish—your green 
hills and valleys and the simple plea- 
sures of the country, for all the enjoy- 
ments of the fashionable world. How- 
ever, as a fashionable complaint has 
placed me among tiese “ gay folks of 
fashion,” for a time, | must show you 
how much cause you have to envy 
me, by describing to you their 
gaieties ; and for this purpose | will 
give you the history of a day—if, 
without wearying myself and you, I 
can weave so many trifles together 
as will fill up the description. 

The first thing we do, then,when we 
rise in the morning, is to resort to 
the Congress Spring, to gulp down 
water and look at strange faces. 
There is the same kind of interest in 
looking at people’s faces, which there 
is in reading their characters—ex- 
cept indeed that there is that about 
the living person, which often re- 
veals more than the written biogra- 
phy. You have the elements of 
character embodied before you, and 
exhibited in countenance, dress and 
mien with a force which description 
cannot reach. You have seen a 
young person whom no panegyric 
has power to make you love more 
than you involuntarily do the first 
time you look on him, and you have 
seen another at whom your disgust 
cannot be increased by any power of 
the satirist. 
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We flock to the common fountain 
a hundred at a time, from the fresh 
dawn of day till the last dull sleeper 
has risen from his couch and come 
abroad muttering of his headache 
and the heat,—all sorts of people, 
the gay and the melancholy, the lofty 
and the humble, the ruddy and the 
wan, in one collected group—casting 
at each other a look of comparison, 
perhaps of envy or compassion, and 
then retiring :—one stalking away 
to the halls of luxury and pride to 
spend the day in pleasure, and an- 
other stealing back to the lodgings of 
the invalid to feel «« the heartache and 
the natural shocks that flesh is heir 
to.” 

Returning to our hotels, we walk 
in the piazzas till we are summoned 
to breakfast—long after the weeds 
are wilted, which, with fingers wet 
with dew, you have been pulling from 
your flower-beds, and after the grass 
lies in many a swath in the cheerful 
fields around you. We breakfast in 
comparative silence, and if you are 
curious to know the cause, it may 
be owing partly to the circumstance 
that it is too early to drink wine,— 
but some feel the effect of the last 
evening’s hilarity, and some, new- 
waked from sleep, are too drowsy to 
be sociable, or are thinking over their 
dreams; most feel the tofper pro- 
duced by half a dozen glasses of the 
cold mineral waters, and all are as 
hungry as a recent journey and a late 
meal can make them. 

Breakfast over, a long calm fol- 
lows ; and how all the individuals of 
our time-killing company manage to 
shove it by, is more than I will un- 
dertake totell you. Some go to the 
billiard-tables, and some to see the 
shows. As the sun mounts to the 
meridian and the day waxes hot, 
numbers come reeking from the bath- 
houses. Ladies in the seclusion of 
their chambers are busy at the toi- 
lette, devoting to a novel the scrap of 
time that remains to them after ar- 
raying themselves for diner ; and ex- 
quisites of the other sex are employ- 
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ed inlike manner—at least | jude 

ge 
so; for I have seen them appeor | 
different vestments seven times : 
day :—some nod in their chairs, «, 
dumb forgetfulness a prey,” or aro 
conscious only of maintaining a drow. 
sy quarrel with the ever-buzzing flies. 
others with their palms upon their 
heads, or their feet lifted into the 
windows, look like devotees in a pa- 
goda—with attitudes as various and 
as fixed, and countenances as vacant. 
Allendure, and wish, and dream the 
time away. 

Thus people who have nothing to 
de but to enjoy themselves, are much 
in the condition of Job. The mor. 
ing asks, When shall the day be gone? 
and the night, When will the mom. 
ing appear? Pleasure leadsa gay 
train, but always keeps a step ahead, 
There is always a space behind her 
which no speed or effort can over. 
leap. She smiles, but hies on, and 
will never be allured to pause amidst 
her followers. 

Dinner comes at length to dis- 
turb the sleepy ebb of time. Di- 
ning is probably, all things consid- 
ered, the greatest event that takes 
place among us; that is, it is ex- 
pected with a greater aggregate of 
interest, and is attended with more 
cheer and noise than any other occa- 
sion. With your imagination and 
knowledge of history, if you think 
the subject dignified enough, you 
may fancy yourself transported to 
the age of chivalry and to the pre- 
sence of some grand ccremonial in 
a knight templar’s castle,—the great 
refectory sending forth the sound of 
increasing bustle and the savor of 
smoking tables, and all avenues to 
the kitchen thronged with running 
servants—while scores of gallant 
personages are clustering in the 
halls, till the ample doors open, and 
clarionett and bugle invite them to 
the feast. 

In a college commons, where # 
large number dine together daily, 
the conversation does not ordinarily 
rise above a murmur. But here, less 
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experience, OF better cheer, imposes 
on us the necessity of using all the 
strength of lungs we have ; and each 
one continually pitching his voice 
higher, the conversation waxes loud- 
ey and louder, till it sounds like 
sweltering waters,” swelling the 
ide of flood, and we all speak as 
Demosthenes did by the sea-side. 
You have heard an old adage, that 
«(bere is never a great loss without 
, small gain ;” so there is rarely a 
great annoyance withqut something 
diverting. Amidst the clamor of 
such a dinner, it is pleasant to lis- 
ten to the power of distinct voices. 
There are some voices which refuse 
fo mingle with other sounds, and will 
not be confounded by them. ‘There 
isa merry lady here who chatters in 
such accents—so clear and melodi- 
ous—as no noise can drown, nor 
din render indistinct : it is the voice 
of a martin ;—and she is answered 
bya gentleman in tones which fall 
as distinctly below the general babel 
as hers rise above. They respond 
toeach other like a shepherd’s pipe 
and bass-drum; which you hear 
none the less distinctly for the con- 
fused clang of instruments sounding 
tween them. 

We have music with our meals— 
vou will think that delightful. But 
itonly reaches us in snatches. Its 
harmonious vibrations are flung back 
and broken by more violent noises. 
Yet its loss is not to be regretted so 
far as eating is concerned ; for it is 
not philosophical to have music with 
ourmeat. You may have read the 
remark of Dr. Rush, that “ in or- 
der to render the pleasure of eating 
truly exquisite, all the senses except 
laste should be as quiescent as pos- 
ble ;” and that “those persons 
mistake the nature of the appetite 
for food who attempt to whet it by 
iband of music,—or by connecting 
the dining table with an extensive 
ind delightful prospect.” « Even 
‘onversation,”” he adds—but I do 
Not approve of unsocial meals— 
“Sometimes detracts from the plea- 
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sure of eating ; hence great feeders 
{of which you may see examples 
here] love to eat in silence, or alone; 
and hence the speech of a passion- 
ate Frenchman, while dining in a 
talkative company, was not so impro- 
per as might be at first imagined ; 
“Hold your tongues, (said he) I 
cannot taste my dinner.” This is 
reasoning to anepicure. He might 
have said to a dyspeptic, With mu- 
sic and talking you eat unconscious- 
ly, and are thus apt to swallow too 
much in qtantity, and that too little 
masticated to be easy of digestion. 

The afternoon passes off with more 
stir than the morning, especially as 
the cool of the daycomeson. We 
walk abroad, we go to the lake 
to angle for trout, we call on ac- 
quaintances at the different hotels ; 
and some in one way and some an- 
other return to their various expedi- 
ents for killing time, till anotherseason 
arrives for feasting or making a fig- 
ure, the one or the other of which 
seems to be with many, the princi- 
palthing. Alas! that anhour should 
be a burthen; and the brief space 
of life too long to be profitably filled 
up. 
But some of those stagnant hours 
which the lovers of pleasure contrive 
a thousand ways to avoid, will still 
pursue them whithersoever they go. 
And even in halls consecrated to ga- 
iety, the merriest of those who live 
only to wear a gay face, will some- 
times give visible proof that the cup 
of pleasure is drained to its sediment, 
and remains unreplenished. The 
mind is made to be active; and in 
all this scene of busy idleness around 
me, no less than in the more solici- 
tous pursuits of avarice or ambition, 
one may discern its restless nature, 
and its capacity for a happiness above 
terrestrial things. 

I shall not stop to give you a descrip- 
tion of all the several ways in which 
these thousand people are occupied 
for the day. Itis curious to observe 
in all their employments how some 
whim or conceit is usually associated 
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with amusement, and creates its zest. 
As an example of whatl mean,— 
when I was a child I went to a pan- 
tomime, and there [ saw a crowd of 
people agape at some men and wo- 
men who addressed them by signs 
and gestures. Now theconceit con- 
sisted in this—that limbs were sub- 
stituted for tongues and eyes for ears. 
Take away the conceit and the ex- 
hibition is devoid of interest. If the 
actors were really dumb, who would 
attend to the performance? Who is 
amused with a pantomime in the 
Hartford Asylum ? Again—-you have 
heard of the mirth of ventriloquism. 
People will be ready to burst, if a 
man endowed with a human voice, 
shail imitate brutes and inanimate 
things—if he shall croak to them 
like a frog, or gurgle like a bottle of 
beer. And they are equally amused 
if a brute shall imitate humanity. 
An ape is always a mirth-maker. 
There is a story of one of the kings 
of France being entertained with a 
concert of swine’s voices ; which, as 
it is a singular instance of folly set in 
great dignity, and shows the man- 
ners of a voluptuous court, and is with- 
al an illustration of what I have said 
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above, I will briefly relate. A coy. 
tier, by the command of his majesty 
out of a large number of swine of 
various sizes, selected those whose 
voices corresponded to the notes of 
astavein music. Thesehe arranged 
in such order that by touching a so 
of keys, like those of a piano, he could 
prick each one and make him squeal 
at pleasure. ‘The monarch with his 
nobility and a great crowd being as. 
sembled, the swinish choir proceed. 
ed—to the unbounded mirth of the 
audience. 

The stir and brilliancy of the eve. 
ning remains to be described, but | 
have reached the end of my paper, 
and have given you enough of trifles, 
For a description of the drawing. 
room, as it appears immediately af- 
ter tea, I shall leave you to your 
own imagination. You may thrust 
yourself into the midst of two 
hundred persons walking in a sin- 
gle room,—the music of an ex. 
cellent band at a window, lost in the 
flutter of fans and storm of voices, 
In the midst of all this noise, which 
gradually “ dies into anecho,” | take 
my leave of you, and remain yours 
truly, 


ee 


THEOLOGICAL 


EXTRACT FROM WARBURTON’S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO HIS ** JULIAN.” 
Works, Vol. VI. 


A sovEREIGN contempt for the au- 
thority of the Fathers, and no great 
reverence for any other, is what now- 
a-days constitutes a Protestant in fash- 
ion. But as I imagine religion loseth 
somewhat, and learning a great deal 
more, by the neglect in which the Fa- 
thers lye at present, I should have been 
tempted to say a word or two in their 
behalf, even though the subject of the 
following sheets did not require that 
they, whose testimony I make some 
use of, should have their pretensions 
fairly stated and their character exa- 
mined. But what is here insinuated 


COLLECTIONS. 


to the discredit of the present mode in 
theology with regard to the Fathers, 
is by no meauis said in favor of the past, 
but of that which good sense seems 
disposed to place between them. 
Their authority had now, for many 
ages, been held sacred. Althougli by 
taking the Greek philosophy, in which 
they had been nurtured, for their guide 
in explaining the nature and genius of 
the gospel, they had unhappily tured 
religion into art ; which their succes 
sors, the Schoolmen, soon after turned 
into atrade. But, as in all matters 
where reason doth not hold the bal- 
ance, the authority, which had been 
extravagantly advanced, was, 0D the 
turn of the times, as extravagantly un 
dervalued. It may not therefore be 
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amiss to acquaint the English reader, 
in iew words, how all this came to 
When the avarice and ambition of 
the church of Rome had, by working 
with the superstition and ignorance of 
the people erected what it calls Hier- 
archy, which was the digesting an ec- 
clesiastical policy on the ruins of gos- 
pel liberty, they found nothing of such 
se for the administration and support 
of this system, as the making the au- 
thority of the Fathers sacred, and con- 
sequently decisive. For this church 
having introduced numerous errors and 
superstitions, both in rites and doctrines, 
which the silence and declarations of 
scripture equally condemned, they were 
obliged to seal up those living oracles, 
aidopen this new ware-house of the 
dead. And it is no wonder if, in that 
shoal of writers which the great drag- 
net of time (as a poet of our own calls 
it,) had inclosed and brought down to 
us, under the name of Fathers, there 
should be some amongst them of a 
character suited to countenance any 
kind of folly or extravagance. Their 
decisions, therefore, it was thought fit 
should be treated as laws; and col- 
lected intoa kind of code, under the 
title of the sentences. 

From this time every thing was 
tried at the bar of the Fathers; and 
% unquestioned was their jurisdiction, 
that when the great defection was made 
fom the Church of Rome, the re- 
lormed though they shook off the ty- 
rumny of the Pope, could not disengage 
thenselyes from the unbounded au- 
thority of the Fathers; but carried 
that prejudice with them (as they did 
sme others of a worse complexion) 
uito the Reformation. For, in reli- 
yous matters, novelty being suspi- 
tious, and antiquity venerable, the re- 
firmed thought it for their credit to 
have the Fathers on their side. They 
seemed neither to consider antiquity 
Ml general as a thing relative, nor 
Christian antiquity as a thing positive, 
tither of which considerations would 
have shown them, that the Fathers 
themselves were modern, compared to 
that authority on which the reformed 
founded their churches; and that the 

opel was that true antiquity on 
which they should repose their confi- 
deuce, The effects of this error was, 
titin the long appeal te truth be- 
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tween Protestants and Papists, (both 
of them going on a common principle, 
that the authority of the Fathers was 
decisive,) the latter were enabled to 
prop up their credit against all the evi- 
dence of common sense and sacred 
scripture. 

At length an excellent writer of the 
Reformed religion, observing that the 
controversy was likely to be endless, 
(for though the gross corruptions of 
Popery were certainly later than the 
third, fourth, or fifth centuries, to which 
the appeal was usually made, yet the 
seeds of them being then sown, and 
beginning to pullulate, it was but 
too plain there was hold enough for @ 
skilful debater to draw the Fathers to 
his own side, and make them water the 
sprouts they had been planting;) M. 
Daillé, 1 say, observing this, wisely 
projected to shift the ground, and force 
the disputants on both sides to vary 
their method of attack as well as of 
defence. In order td this he composed 
a discourse of the true use of the Fathers. 
In which with admirable learning and 
force of argument, he showed, that the 
Fathers were incompetent deciders of 
the controversies now on foot; since 
the points in question were not formed 
into articles till long after the ages in 
which those fathers lived. This was 
bringing them from the bench to the 
table; degrading them from the rank 
of judges, into the class of simple evi- 
dence; in which Daillé too was not for 
suffering them to speak, like Irish evi- 
dence, in every cause where they were 
wanted, but only such matters as were 
agreed to be within their competence. 
Had this learned critic stopped here, 
his book had been free from blame; 
but then in all likelihood his honest pur- 
pose had been rendered ineffectual; 
for old prejudices are not to be set 
straight by barely reducing the obli- 
quity to that straight line which just 
restores it to its rectitude. He went 
much farther: and by showing, occa- 
sionally, that they were absurd inter- 
preters of Scripture; that they were 
bad reasoners in morals; and very 
loose evidence in facts ; he seemed wil- 
ling to have his reader infer, that, even 
though they had been masters of their 
subject, yet these other defects would 
have rendered them very unqualified 
deciders. 

But our folly has ever been, and is 
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likely to continue, to judge of antiqui- 
ty by a modern standard: when, if we 
would form reasonable ideas of it, we 
should weigh it with itsown. We 
examine the conceits of a Basil or an 
Austin, on the test of the improved 
reasoning of our own times. And we 
do well. It is the way to read them 
with profit. But when, from a con- 
tempt of their logic, which follows this 
comparison, we come to despise their 
other accomplishments of parts and 
learning, we betray gross ignorance or 
injustice. To know the true value of 
the Fathers we should place them by 
their contemporaries, the Pagan wri- 
ters of greatest estimatien; and if they 
suffer in their neighborhood ; even let 
them stay where most of them already 
are, with the grocers. But it is a fact 
none acquainted with antiquity will 
deny, how great a secret soever mod- 
ern divines may make of it, that as 
polite scholars (which is the thing their 
despisers most affect to value) the 
Christian writers have indisputably the 
advantage, both in eloquence and eth- 
ics. And we may venture to say that 
there are some of them who have suc- 
cessively rivalled the best writers of 
the higher and purer antiquity. St. 
Chrysostome has more good sense than 
Plato; and the critic may find in Lac- 
tantius almost as many good works as 
in Tully. So that if, on the principles 
of aclassica] taste, we discard the Fa- 
thers, we should send along with them 
the Pagan writers of the same ages ; 
unless the wonderful theology of the 
latter can atone for (what they both 
have in common) their false rhetoric 
and bad reasoning. 

These imperfections, therefore, in 
both being equal, it is plain they were 
the faults of the times. For what- 
ever advantages the ancients had over 
us in the art of poetry, oratory, and 
history, it is certain we have over 
them in the science of reasoning, as far 
as it concerns the investigation of mo- 
ral truth. 

Those who are not able to forma 
comparison between them, on their 
own knowledge, might be reconciled to 
this conclusion, when the peculiar hin- 
drances, in the ancient world to the 
advancement of moral truth, on the 
principles of a just logic, had been laid 
before them. 

The cultivation of the art of reason- 
ing was, in the most early times of 
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learning, in the hands of their orators 
and sophists. Whatever was the pr 
fession, the real business of the omy : 
was not to convince but to péreesde. 
. . e 

and not in favor of truth, but of con, 
venience or utility: which again, was 
not general utility (for that coincides 
with truth) but particular; which js 
often at variance with it. So that 
their art of reasoning was as much an 
art to hinder the discovery of truth as 
to promote it. Nor was that part 
which was employed in the support of 
error merely lost to the service of 
truth. The mischief went farther, }} 
brought in many falacious rules and 
modes of reasoning which greatly em- 
barrassed and misled the advocate 
when employed in a better cause. Par. 
ticularly those by similitude and anal- 
ogy : which had their rise from hence; 
and soon spread like a leprosy, over al] 
the argumentation of antiquity. 

But to this it will be said, that those 
two famous instruments of truth, logic 
and mathematics, were, the one inven- 
ted, and the other highly advanced, in 
these very ages. It is certain they 
were. But if the plain truth may be 
told, the use of these boasted instr- 
ments goes no farther than to assist 
us, the one in the form of reasoning, 
the other in the methed of discourse. 

Aristotle’s invention of the Catego- 
ries was a surprising effort of human 
wit. But in practice, logic is morea 
trick than a science, formed rather to 
amuse than instruct. And, in some 
sort, we may apply to the art of syllo- 
gism what a man of wit has observed 
of rhetoric, that it only tells us howto 
name those tools, which nature had 
before put into our hands, and habit 
taught the use of. However, all its 
rea] virtue consists in the compendious 
detection of a fallacy. This is all the 
service it can do for truth. In the ser- 
vice of chicane, indeed, it is a mere 
juggler’s knot, now fast, now loose ; 
and the schools, where this legerdemain 
was exercised in great perfection, are 
full of the stories of its wonders. But 
its true value is now well known : and 
there is but little need to put it lower 
in the general estimation. 

However, what dogic hath lost of ifs 
credit, mathematics have gained. And 
geometry is now supposed to do wor 
ders as well in the system of man %s 
of matter. It must be owned, the 
real virtue it hath, it bad acquz¢ 
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long since: for, by what is left us of 
antiquity, we see how elegantly it was 
then handled, and how sublime] it 
was pursued. But the truth is, all its 
yse, for the purpose in question, be- 
sides what hath been already mention- 
ed, seems to be only habituating the 
mind to think long and closely : and it 
would be well if this advantage made 
amends for some inconveniences, as in- 
separable from its study. It may seem 
too much a paradox to say, that long 
habit in this science incapacitates the 
mind for reasoning at large, and espe- 
cially in the search of moral truth. 
And yet, I believe, nothing is more 
certain. The object of geometry is 
demonstration ; its subject admits of 
it, and is almost the only subject that 
doth. In this science, whatever is not 
demonstration, goes for nothing; or is 
at least below the sublime inquirer’s 
regard. Probability, through its al- 
most infinite degrees, froin simple 
doubt up to absolute certainty, is the 
terra incognita of the geometer. And 
yet here it is that the great business, 
of the human mind, the march and dis- 
covery Of all the important truths 
which concern us as reasonable beings, 
iscarriedon. And here too it is that 
all its vigor is exerted: for to pro- 
portion the assent to the probability 
accompanying every varying degree of 
moral evidence, requires the most en- 
larged and sovereign exercise of rea- 
son. But, as to excel in the use of 
any thing, the habit must always be in 
proportion to the difficulty, it seems 
very unlikely that the geometer (long 
confined to the routine of demonstra- 
tion, the easiest exercise of reason, 
where much less of the vigor than of 
the attention of mind is required to 
excel,) should form a right judgment 
on subjects, whose truth or falsehood 
is to be rated on the degrees of moral 
evidence. I venture to call mathe- 
matics the easiest exercise of reason, 
on the authority of Cicero, who ob- 
serves, that scarce any man ever set 
himself upon this study, who did not 
make what progress in it he pleased. 
But besides acquired inability, preju- 
dice renders the veteran mathemati- 
fan still less capable of judging of 
woralevidence. He who hath been so 
ong accustomed to lay together and 
compare ideas, and hath reaped de- 
Moustration, the richest fruit of specu- 
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lative truth for his labor, regards all 
the lower degrees of evidence as in 
the train only of his mathematical 
principality: and he commonly ranks 
them in so arbitrary a manner, that 
the ratio ultima mathematicorum is be- 
come almost as great a libel upon com- 
mon sense, as other sovereign decis- 
ions. I might appeal, for the truth of 
this, to those wonderful conclusions 
which geometers when condescending 
to write on history, ethics, or theolo- 
gy, have made from their premises. 
But the thing is noterious: and it is 
now ne secret that the oldest mathe- 
matician in England, is the worst rea- 
soner in it. But I would not be mis- 
taken as undervaluing the many useful 
discoveries made from time to time in 
moral matters by professed mathema- 
ticians. Nor will any one so mistake 
me, who does not first confound the 
genius and the geometer; and then 
conclude that what was the achiev- 
ment of his wit, was the product of his 
theorems. 

To return. Such was the state and 
condition of the human understanding 
in the ancient world, rather a mechan- 
ical than a moral or intellectual culti- 
vation of reason, when Christianity 
arose ; andon such principles as were 
best fitted to correct those errors and 
prejudices, which had so long and so 
fatally retarded the progress of truth. 
It would require a just volume to treat 
this matter as it deserves. The na- 
ture of my work will not permit me 
to do it. I shall only give a single 
instance, but an instance of impor- 
tance, namely, the use of those prin- 
ciples in discovering the true end of 
man ; and in directing him tothe right 
mean of attaining it. 

The knowledge of the One God as 
the moral and immediate Governor of 
the Universe, directly leads us to the 
Supreme Good ; and the doctrine of 
Faith in Him, directly inspiring the 
love of truth enobles us to procure it. 

In Paganism, the end was totally 
obscured, by its having always kept 
the true God, the supreme good, out 
of sight; which therefore must be 
needs sought in vain; and the true 
mean entirely lost, by the introduction 
of a number of false ones. 

These were amongst the great prin- 
ciples revealed by heaven for the ad- 
vancement of moral knowledge: and 
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in time they had their effect: though 
indeed somewhat with the latest. For 
it is not to be dissembled, that here as 
in most other cases in the moral world, 
the perversity of men soon ran coun- 
ter to God’s good Providence ; which 
had so admirably fitted and disposed 
things for a general reform. 

I have said the Fathers were, at 
least equal, if not superior, to those 
Gentile writers, their contemporaries 
whom we most affect to admire. I 
shall now explain the unhappy causes 
(in which religion and reason suffered 
equally, as they always will suffer to- 
gether) why the ‘athers did not in the 
exactness of their /ogic and in the pu- 
rity of their ethics, infinitely surpass 
them. 

The first preachers of the gospel, 
were the inspired messengers of the 
Word. They committed its dictates 
to writing; and with that purity and 
splendor in which they drew them from 
the fountain of truth. 

Their immediate followers, whom 
we are wont to call the Apostolic Fa- 
thers, received at their hands the doc- 
trine of life, in all the simplicity of 
understanding as well as heart. It 
cannot be said that their writings do 
much honor to the rational sublimity 
of our holy religion: but then they 
have not hurt or violated the integri- 
ty of sacred truth. For false philoso- 
phy had not yet made havoc of the 
faith. If, in their writings, we see 
but little of that manly eloquence of 
reason, which makes the writings of 
their inspired predecessors so truly ad- 
mirable ; and is so striking a proof of 
the reality of that inspiration: yet 
still there is as little of those adulterate 
and poluted ornaments which their 
successors brought from the brothels 
of Pagan philosophy, to stain the sanc- 
tity of religion. And let me add, that 
though the early prospect of things 
may not be, in all respects, what we 
could wish it; yet there is one circum- 
stance, which does great credit to our 
holy faith: It is this, that as the integ- 
rity and va gt | of its simple and per- 
fect nature refused all fellowship with 
the adulterate arts of Grecian learn- 
ing; so the admirable display of di- 
vine wisdom in disposing the parts, and 
conducting the course of the grand 
system of redemption, was not to be 
tolerably apprehended but by an im- 
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proved and well disciplined understand 
ing. Both these qualities suitea the 
nobility of its original. It could i 
no communion with error ; and was 
as little fitted to consort with in é 
rance. saat 

The men of science were not the 
first who attended to the call of the 
gospel. It was not to be expected 
they should be the first. Their station 
presented many prejudices against jt, 
It was taught by simple unlettered men 
whose condition they held in contempt 
and it required that they, who had been 
till now the teachers of mankind, should 
become learners. The doctrines of 
the Gospel had indeed this to recom. 
mend them, that they were rational: 
but the philosophers were already yo 
strangers to those principles of natural 
religion which Christianity adopted, 
such as the unity of the Godhead. his 
moral government, and the essential 
difference between good and évil. The 
attestations to itstruth were wonder 1), 
but these, their principles of false phi- 
losophy enabled them to evade: so that 
their passions and prejudices for some 
time, supported them in holding out 
against all the conviction of gospel 
evidence. 

But it was not thus with plainer 
men. ‘They submitted to its force 
with less reluctance. Philosophy had 
secreted from the profane vulgar, the 
high truths of natural law, which it 
taught to the initiated concerning the 
one true God and his worship. When 
the gospel openly proclaimed these 
truths, with others of the like repose 
and comfort to the human mind, these 
profane vulgar eagerly embraced tt. 
And as Grecian wisdom could not 
keep them from believing what was 
thus revealed, so neither did that wis- 
dom, falsely so called, tempt them to 
vitiate it, after they had embraced it. 
They were apt, indeed, to run into the 
opposite extreme, and reflecting of 
how little use philosophy had ever been 
to the body of mankind, and how vio 
lently it now opposed the new religion, 
which had the body of mankind for its 
object, they became much disposed to 
avoid er neglect all profane literature 
without distinction. They saw, 2 
the power of miracles, a more effica- 
cious way of propagating the faith, 
and they thought they saw inSt. Pauls 
answer of the Grecian wisdom, the 
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ation of all human literature, 
cndneral. St. Paul had himself ab- 
gamed from their meretricious elo- 
uence, and had cautioned posterity 
against their ma ical philosophy. The 
rst, lest it should occasion a surpicion 
that the faith had made its way rather 
bythe arts of human speech, than by 
the power of the Spirit. The latter 
because he saw it was fatally framed 
to infect religion; and had some ex- 
rience, and more divine foreknowl- 
edge, that it would speedily do so. 

Indeed the time was at hand. For 
the convictive evidence and rapid pro- 

ess of the Gospel, had so shaken 
and disconcerted learned pride, that 
thenext age saw a torrent of believers 

nr into the church, from the schools 
of their rhetors, the colleges of their 
philosophers, and the cloisters of their 
priests. The sincerity of these illus- 
trious converts in embracing a religion 
which did not hold out so much as in 
distant prospect, any advantages of 
the temporal kind, cannot be fairly 
brought into question. Their discre- 
tion, their prudence, were the things 
most wanted. For that passion of new 
converts, zeal, which is then least un- 
der the direction of knowledge when 
zealmost needs it, hindered them from 
making their advantages of the princi- 
ples of revelation; so admirably fitted, 
aswe have shown, to improve human 
nature on that side where its perfection 
lies, mean in the high attainments of 
moral science. For, instead of rea- 
soning from truths clearly revealed, 
and so from things known, to advance, 
by due degrees, in the method of the 
mathematicians, to the discovery of 
truths unknown. They travested ob- 
scure uncertainties, nay, manifest er- 
tors, intotruth; and sought in philoso- 
phy and logic, analogies and quibbles 
to support them. 

Their two great objects, as became 
them, were to increase the number of 
believers; and to defend the faith 
agalust infidels and heretics. 

Amongst the means they employed for 

the speedy conversion of the world one 
was to bring Christianity as near to 
the genius of the Gentile religion and 
ofthe Greek philosophy, as could be 
done without giving offence to them 
or to their brethren. 

This will account for a circumstance 
that never fails of giving scandal to 
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the readers of Church-history: which 
is, that the principles and doctrines of 
the ancient Heretics were infinitely 
more shocking and absurd than those 
of any modern sectaries. The reason 
(we see) is, that the ancient heretics 
formed their tenets on the principles 
of Pagan Philosophy; while the mo- 
dern sectaries form theirs on the books 
of sacred Scripture. And the one was 
on philosophy reformed and purified, 
and the other is on the Bible perverted 
and misunderstood, yet the difference 
in favor of the latter becomes immense. 

This mysterious genius of Paganism, 
together with its popular absurdities, 
naturally produced a method of teach- 
ing, which always pleases the imagin- 
ation in proportion as it disgusts the 
judgment, that is to say, the use of 
allegory. A practice excellently fit- 
ted to cover the early follies of vulgar 
Gentilism, and to ornament the late 
knaveries of the philosophic ; but very 
abhorrent of the genius of Christianity, 
where every doctrine was rational and 
therefore every rite should have been 
plain and open. Yet as allegory was 
become the general vehicle of instruc- 
tion, and that which distinguished the 
school of Plato; the Fathers, who 
leaned most towards that sect, thought 
fit to go into that fashionable mode. 
They allegorized every thing; and 
their success was such as might be ex- 
pected from so absurd an accommoda- 
tion. Here again they were misled in 
their ignorance of the nature of the 
Jewish law: a law full of allegories 
and figurative representations. And 
with great propriety so as that religion 
was dependent on and preparatory to 
the Gospel; which, being its end and 
completion, required to have some 
shadow of itself delineated in the steps 
which ledtoit. But this, which shows 
the use of allegories to be reasonable 
in the old Testament, shows the folly of 
expecting them in the Mew. For 
when the substance was advanced, and 
placed in full light, the shadow was of 
course to be cast behind. Yet by the 
most unaccountable perversity, the 
very reason which the apostle gives 
for the necessity of interpreting the 
law figuratively, that the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life, was made the 
authority for using the Gosped in the 
same manner. 
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Some men are disposed to pour 
contempt upon an untried benevo- 
lent enterprise, because of the 
warmth of emotion which its friends 
exhibit. But deep feeling is per- 
fectly consistent with sound judg- 
ment. In the higher stages of pas- 
sion, there is something which gives 
to the short sighted faculty of judg- 
ment, a power of remote vision and 
comprehensive survey. Men of large 
minds have been susceptible of 
strong emotion. The philanthropists 
of Britain took broad and prospec- 
tive views in regard to the well-be- 
ing of Africa, because they felt 
strongly. In their minds an impulse 
went through all the regions of in- 
tellect and waked up whatever slum- 
bered, and purified whatever was 
dim. It was often a matter of won- 
der to the unbelieving little men 
around them, why they did not give 
up the cause in despair. But dis- 
couragement they had anticipated. 
They had placed their hopes of suc- 
cess on such substantial things as 
the progress of knowledge, the con- 
nexion between wickedness and im- 
policy, the nature of man, and the 
sayings of God. Actuated and im- 
pressed by similar views and feelings, 
the supporters of the American Col- 
onization Society have held on their 
way. Not the least disheartening of 
the adversities which they have en- 
countered was the spirit of mingled 
incredulity and contempt, any thing 
but magnanimous, which was exhib- 
ited by some of the more respectable 
journals in this country. Men of 
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the noble views of Mills and Cald. : 
well, and of the sagacious and com- 0 
prehensive intellect of Harper and 
Clay, were accused of misguided 
zeal and of a weak and pitiable phi- 
lanthropy. Butthrough the mercify) 
kindness of God, those days of re. 
buke and gloom have gone by. The 











Colonization Society now urges jt; 
claims, not simply on the ground of 
earnest hope and confident predic. 
tion, buton the basis of well estab. 
lished facts. When we presented 
this subject to our readers five years 
since, though many circumstances 
combined to cheer and animate ys, 
yet the final success of the experiment 
was comparatively problematical. 

For the purpose of presenting 
the subject to our readers in one 
view, we purpose to go back to the 
establishment of the Colonization 
Society, and briefly review its history 
during the successive years of its ex- 
istence. Before doing this, however, 
we will briefly advert to the kindred 
settlement at Sierra Leone. We 
regard this colony as an instrument 
of signal benefit to Africa, as the 
pioneer in the great cause of Colo- 
nization, and as a noble monument 
of British philanthropy. 

The celebrated Granville Sharpe, 
was the founder of the colony at 
Sierra Leone. By the decision in 
the High Court of England, in the 
case of Somerset, that the British 
constitution does not recognise a 
state of slavery, four hundred negroes 
were thrown, without employment, 
into the streets of London. ‘They im- 
mediately resorted to Mr. Sharpe for 
protection. After much delibera- 
tion, he determined to attempt to 
colonize them somewhere on the 
African coast. Proper representa 
tions being made to the government, 
they concluded to defray the whole 
expense of the expedition. The 
transports, which conveyed them: 
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giled in May, 1787. But owing to 
the unfavorable time of the year in 
which they arrived upon the coast, 
and to the intemperance and insub- 
ordination of the people, almost one 
yal died during the first year. The 
land, which was originally purchased 
of the natives, is about twenty miles 
square, lying on Cape Sierra Leone, 
9° 12’ north latitude, and about 12° 
rest longitude. By various misfor- 
tunes the colony was reduced to for- 
ty persons, and a total extinction 
was feared. In 1788, another ship 
wassent out, having on board thirty- 
pine emigrants and abundant sup- 
plies of provisions. ‘Thirteen of 
these soon fell victims to death. Mr. 
Sharpe trusting too much to the force 
of moral principle in the settlers, had 
neglected to provide them with any 
thing like a code of laws, or with any 
materials for repelling foreign aggres- 
son. In 1789, a neighboring chief, 
for the purpose of retaliating certain 
injuries received from a British slave 
factor on the coast, burnt the settle- 
ment at Sierra Leone, and dispersed 
the colonists. By the exertions of 
Mr. Sharpe the Sierra Leone com- 
pany was now formed, embracing 
many of the most wealthy citizens 
of London. This company des- 
patched forthwith an Agent, with 
various supplies of provisions, arms, 
andamunition. A large number of 
aves, in our Revolutionary war had 
escaped from the United States and 
placed themselves under British pro- 
tion. At the close of the war, they 
were removed to Nova Scotia. The 
climate proving too cold, they peti- 
tioned the Sierra Leone company to 
be removed to their colony ; the re- 
quest was granted, and one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-two individu- 
ils were transported to the colony. 
Through the presure of the rains 
and the want of fresh provisions, 
one tenth of the number died during 
the first season. In 1792, a school 
was established, two churches erect- 
ed, lots of land distributed to the set- 
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tlers, and various important improve- 
ments effected. In 1793, the York, 
store-ship, contamimng property to 
the amount of fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling was consumed. In 1794, 
the colony was visited with a calam- 
ity, which nearly annihilated it. A 
French fleet, with a barbarity wor- 
thy of Tartars, attacked this unof- 
fending settlement, burnt nearly all 
the buildings, pillaged and destroyed 
the books, printing apparatus, botan- 
ica) collections, &c., and captured 
a ship with goods on board, with ten 
thousand poundssterling. The whole 
loss was little short of fifty-five thou- 
sand pounds sterling. But this mis- 
fortune was met on the part of the 
settlers, with much fortitude. Con- 
vinced that their very existence de- 
pended on obedience and subordina- 
tion, they exhibited some more una- 
nimity and regard for character. 

In 1798, Freetown contained one 
thousand two hundred inhabitants, 
three hundred houses, a government 
house, &c. Many of the colonists 
about this time became unhappily 
infected with a spirit of insubordina- 
tion. Matters at length proceeded so 
far,that the courts of justice were shut, 
the Europeans were ordered to de- 
part, or to pay for the privilege of re- 
maining. The loyal party took arms, 
and met and routed the insurgents. 
The ringleaders were executed. 
Shortly after the native tribes made an 
attack upon the colony, and some loss 
was sustained. These various mis- 
fortunes influenced the directors of 
the company to make a very spirited 
representation of the state of the 
colony to Parliament, accompanied 
with the urgent request that the gov- 
ernment would take it under its pro- 
tection. The whole subject was ful- 
ly investigated by a committee of the 
House of Commons, and in January, 
1807, all the possessions of the com- 
pany were surrendered to the British 
crown. Inthe progress of this work 
Mr. Sharpe had expended from his 
private funds, more than one thou- 
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sand four hundred pounds sterling, 
and the company eigty-two thousand. 

This year was rendered illustrious 
by the abolition of the slave trade. 
By one provision of the abolition 
act, the colony was made the asy- 
Jum for lberated slaves ; in conse- 
quence of which more than ten thou- 
sand of these miserable men have 
been settled at sundry villages on the 
coast. This settlement has been 
rendered by the efforts of the Church 
Missionary Society a most interest- 
ing field of labor. ‘The gospel has 
here gloriously triumphed over the 
degradation of the African, and has 
indeed made him a new creature. 
Songs of thanksgiving have ascend- 
ed to the one living and true God 
from many a valley and hill, where 
the devil had been openly worship- 
ped for ages. When Messrs. Mills 
and Burgess visited Freetown, they 
attended divine service in a stone 
chapel, where the missionary, John- 
son, preached to a congregation of 
eleven hundred persons. 

Schools are now universally estab- 
lished, and nearly the whole popula- 
tion attend public worship. Sierra 
Leone now contains eighteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, about twelve thou- 
sand of whom are liberated negroes. 
Its commerce is in a very flourishing 
state. The freight on the shipments 
made in 1824, amounted to nearly 
one hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling. In consequence of the mor- 
tality of white persons, for three or 
four years past, which has been se- 
vere, but greatly exaggerated, a re- 
port has gained currency, that the 
British government were about to 
abandon the colony. ‘This report is 
declared in the London papers to be 
without any foundation, and to have 
been circulated by the enemies of 
the African cause. A late Report 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
is entirely favorable to the expedi- 
ency of continuing it. 'They declare 
that it is becoming every year more 
healthy and prosperous. 

The plan of colonizing the free 
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people of color in this country seems 
to have had its origin in Virginia 
About twenty-five years since, the 
Legislature of that State passed 4 
resolution requesting Gov. Munroe 
since President of the United States, 
to correspond with the General Goy. 
ernment, on the subject of estab. 
lishing a colony in Africa. In 1816, 
a resolution expressing cordial ap. 
probation of the measure passed 
the legislature with but eight dissent. 
ing voices. General Mercer, says 
that the plan had been long discus. 
sed in secret council, and revolved 
in the inmost meditations of a few 
distinguished men, and that the news 
in 1817, that it was maturing brought 
with it the first ray of light upon a 
subject, which his own mind had 
been long and deeply pondering.” 
As early as 1787, Dr. Thornton, of 
Washington, proposed the subject 
to the people of color residing in 
Boston and Providence, and induced 
many to consent to accompany him 
in a proposed expedition. But the 
community refused to furnish the 
means and the enterprise failed. 

In 1816, the Rev. Dr. Finley of 
New Jersey, whose mind had long 
been occupied with this subject, vis- 
ited Washington, and immediately 
began to make arrangements prepa- 
ratory to a meeting of the citizens. 
He conversed with President Mun- 
roe, the Heads of Departments, and 
with many Members of Congress. 
The zeal and ability with which he 
pleaded the cause had considerable 
influence in collecting people to the 
meeting. The evening before, a 
small circle met to supplicate the 
blessing of the Most High upon the 
undertaking. Samuel J. Mills arr 
ved at Washington just in time to at- 
tend this meeting. The Society was 
hardly organized before Dr. Finley 
was summoned from the prosecution 
of his loved enterprise to his eternal 
reward. 

The first object of the society Was 
to procure information in regard (0 
the most suitable place for the estab- 
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jshment of a colony. For this pur- 
e Messrs. Mills and Burgess visit- 
od Africa, in behalf of the Society. 
About five weeks at the commence- 
ment of the year 1818, were employ- 
edin surveying the coast tothe south 
of Sierra Leone, as far as to the 
jsland Sherbro. Several conversa- 
ions were held with the native chiefs 
on the subject of purchasing land, 
and much valuable knowledge was 
collected. On the homeward pas- 
age Mr. Mills died. Not the least 
among the important objects which 
yere accomplished by this enterprise 
was the excitement of a powerful 
wmpathy in this country, in favor of 
a cause, to which the noble spirit of 
Mills had fallen a sacrifice. Public 
attention was awakened, and the 
treasury of the Society was so much 
replenished, that it was determined 
to fit out an expedition as speedily as 
posible. In consequence of the re- 
presentations of the Society, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States de- 
termined to establish an agency on 
the African coast, for the purpose 
of providing an asylum for re-cap- 
tured slaves; and that it should be 
leated at the place where the So- 
| ciety should establish a colony. Ear- 
vin 1820, the Elizabeth sailed from 
the United States, with its two agents 
on the part of the Government, and 
oe in behalf of the Society, with 
eighty emigrants. This ill-planned 
expedition arrived in the midst of the 
niny season, and was landed, through 
the treachery of some of the native 
chiefs, on the island Sherbro, one of 
te most unhealthy spots, which 
tuld have been selected. The 
agents and twenty-four settlers were 
“on swept away. The surviving 
tolonists experienced a complication 
o sufferings. The news of these 
@ ‘ents, though disastrous in the ex- 
me, did not discourage the fast 
nendsof the Society. Early in 1821, 
Wenty-eight emigrants, under the di- 
rection of four agents joined the 
"etched remains of the settlers at 
‘erbro. In obedience to orders, 
Vou. 1.—No. VIL. 16 
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the whole were removed to Sierra 
Leone, and placed under the protec- 
tion of the British Government. The 
agents sailed down the coast and 
made several fruitless attempts to 
purchase land of the natives. Two 
very soon fell victims to the fever of 
the climate, and a third returned to 
the United States. The slave trade 
was the source of these failures to 
purchase land. The people of the 
Bassa country were perfectly wil- 
ling to receive their brethren from 
the United States, but, on no consid- 
eration would they consent to re- 
nounce the slave trade. 

In the spring of 1821, Dr. Eli 
Ayres was appointed agent of the 
Society. Soon after his arrival, in 
company with Lieutenant Stockton 
of the Alligator, he proceeded down 
the coast from Sierra Leone. On 
the 15th of December, they suc- 
ceeded in purchasing a territory em- 
bracing the whole of Cape Montsera- 
do, and a most valuable tract of land, 
on a river of the same name. 

We have never seen any negocis- 
tion with the Indians of this country, 
admirable as some have been for 
tact and talent, which could be com- 
pared, for perfect knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and unconquerable per- 
severance, with this negociation of 
Lieut. Stockton and Dr. Ayres.* 

Cape Montserado lies in about the 
sixth degree of North Latitude. 
The territory first purchased pre- 
sents the form of a tongue of land, 
twelve leagues in extent, joined to 
the main land by a narrow isthmus 
formed by the approach of the head 
waters of the Montserado and Junk 
rivers. The northwestern termina- 
tion of this narrow tract of country 
is Cape Montserado, rising towards 
its extremity into a bold and majes- 
tic promontory. The Montserado 
river is three hundred miles in length 
being the largest African river from 
the Rio Grande to the Congo. 

* A most interesting account of this 
transaction from the pen of Dr. Ayres is 
given in our former Review of thissub 
ject. 
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* Early in the year 1822, meas- 
ures were taken to transport the set- 
tlers from Sierra Leone to the Cape. 
In consequence of the 1efusal of the 
natives to permit a landing, a small 
island was purchased lying at the 
mouth of the river Montserado, and 
temporarily occupied. Atlengtha se- 
cret arrangement was made with king 
George who resided on the Cape, in 
virtue of which the settlers were per- 
mitted to remove from the island, 
and commence clearing the heavy for- 
est for the siteofa town. But their 
happy anticipations were soon over- 
cast. An English schooner having 
been stranded about a mile from the 
extremity of the Cape, King George’s 
people immediately rushed out to 
seize the plunder. The Americans 
were summoned to the assistance of 
their English visitants. After a sharp 
skirmish the assailants were com- 
pelledto retire. During the engage- 
ment, fire from a field piece, was un- 
happily communicated to the store- 
house, and provisions, ammunition, 
&c., were consumed to the amount 
of three thousand dollars. By these 
unhappy dissentions the minds of the 
natives were exceedingly exaspera- 
ted. Two boats, which the colonists 
had despatched up the river to pro- 
cure fresh water, were fired upon, 
on their return, and two persons were 
killed. 

But in this day of gloom, God in- 
terposed for their deliverance. Boat- 
swain, a chiefof great power and in- 
fluence among the surrounding tribes, 
was induced to interpose his authori- 
ty for the settlement of difficulties. 
He immediately appeared on the 
Montserado, not as he said to pro- 
nounce sentence, but to do justice. 


* A minute and exceedingly interest- 
ing memoir of the sufferings and labors 
of the colonists, down tothe arrival of the 
Oswego in 1823, from the pen of Mr. 
Ashmun, was published in the second 
volume of the African Repository. In 
this brief recapitulation, we follow that 
narrative, rather than the less complete 
history ofthe same events which was given 
in our former article. 
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Having assembled the various par. 
ties and ascertained the prominent 
facts, he laconically remarked to the 
hostile tribes, “ Let the Americans 
have their lands immediately, Who. 
ever 18 not satisfied with my decision, 
let him tell me so.” Then turn- 
ing to the agent he said, « If thoy 
oblige me to come again to quiet 
them, I will do it to purpose, by 
taking thew heads from their shovj. 
ders, as I did old King George’s on 
my last visit.” 

The settlers immediately resumed 
their labors on the Cape. But as 
it was supposed, that the cloud had 
dispersed only to collect again its fury, 
the agent came forward witha propo- 
sal to re-embark the settlers and cop. 
vey them back to Sierra Leone. A 
small number accepted the proposal, 
‘I'wenty-one persons only, capable of 
bearing arms, remained behind. 
The rains had now set in with un- 
common violence ; the houses were 
destitute of roofs, and the store of 
provisions was almost exhausted. 
but with a fortitude and a persever- 
ance which would almost place them 
on a _ parallel with the Plymouth pil- 
grims, they soon provided themselves 
with comfortable houses, and pre- 
pared as fully as possible, against 
the adverse circumstances which 
were soon to overtake them. About 
this time both the agents returned 
to the United States. 

On the 8th of August, the brig 
Strong, from Baltimore, with fifty- 
five emigrants, and Mr. T’. Ashmun, 
joint agent of the Society and the 
Government, arrived at the Cape. 
Mr. Ashmun immediately proceeded 
to. survey the military strength o 
the colony, as from many appear 
ances, an attack was anticipated. 
In consequence of fatigue and eX 
posure to heavy rains, a large nul 
ber of the emigrants were wholiy 
disabled. Mr. Ashmun for a long 
time was subjected to extreme suf 
fering and very frequently to delirium. 
His amiable and affectionate w!? 
died onthe 15th of September. 
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Secret meetings now began to be 
held by the native kings, at which ma- 
| pyhostile measures were proposed 
and discussed. In the course of a 
few days, the native forces were 
jnown to be collecting from various 
quarters, and every possible prepa- 
ration was made to place the colony 
ina state of defence. On the 11th 
of November, the enemy suddenly 
appeared from the woods, and at 
the distance of sixty yards, delivered 
their fire, and rushed on with great 
impetuosity. A part of thecolony’s 
forces were thrown into confusion. 
The second discharge of a brass field 
piece, however, brought the enemy 
toastand; their fire suddenly termi- 
gated; a savage yell was raised 
which echoed dismally through the 
surrounding forests, and they all van- 
ished: four of the colonists were 
killed and four wounded. ‘The car- 
mge on the part of the enemy was 
seat. An ineffectual attempt was 
nowmade to negociate a peace. Effi- 
cient preparations were made against 
arenewed attack. In imitation of 
the Pilgrims of New England, a day 
was set apart for fasting, humiliation, 
md prayer. On the 30th, the ene- 
my appeared with a force of fifteen 
hundred, and attacked the works, 
nearly at the same time, on oppo- 
ite sides. But after receiving a 
ew well directed shots from the 
arge guns, they turned and fled. 

An English schooner now arrived 
mthe coast, having on board the 
telebrated African traveller Captain 
Laing. Through his influence, the 
hostile chiefs were induced to sign 
a instrument, binding themselves 
loan unlimited truce with the colo- 
ilsts, and referring existing disputes 
0 the arbitration of the Governor 
of Sierra Leone. Much disinterest- 
td assistance was rendered by the 
British seamen, as well as by the of- 
leers and crew of the United States 
ship Cyane, which about this time 
‘sited the colony. On the 24th of 
May, 1823, the Oswego arrived at 
he Cape with sixty-one colonists, 
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who went out, notwithstanding that 
a full disclosure had been made to 
them before they sailed, of the recent 
events which had occurred at the 
colony. In consequence of the lit- 
tle preparation which had been 
made for their reception, a fever soon 
commenced, and eight persons fell 
victims to its ravages. A division 
of lands was now made—a measure 
which greatly promoted the prospe- 
rity of the colony. Dr. Ayres, who 
went out in the Oswego, was com- 
pelled through severe indisposition, 
to return to the United States and 
resign his commission. 

On the 13th of February, 1824, 
the ship Cyrus arrived at Liberia, 
with one hundred and five emigrants. 
Through the favor of Heaven, the 
fever, which visited them soon after 
their arrival, proved fatal in no cases 
except those of three children. This 
band of emigrants exhibited a spirit 
of subordination, industry, and piety, 
which was attended with the happi- 
est effects upon all the interests of 
the colony. A most important mea- 
sure, which was accomplished, 
through the united exertions of Mr. 
Ashmun and Mr. Gurley, who visit- 
ed the colony during this summer, 
was the organization of an energetic 
government. By its operation, the 
despondent were encouraged, the 
disorderly were quicted, and the 
whole state of affairs wore the as- 
pect of peace and obedience. In 
September of this year, the colony 
enjoyed a special visitation of the 
influences of God’s Holy Spirit. 
About fifty of the colonists, of all 
ages and characters, became pious, 
and most of them publicly professed 
their faith in the Redeemer. “ 'To 
the days of eternity,” remarks Mr. 
Ashmun, “a countless host of the 
children of Africa saved, will look 
back and date from this event, the 
first effectual dawning of that hea- 
venly light, which shall at length 
have conducted them to the fold and 
city of God.” 

The next event of importance was 
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the arrival of the brig Hunter with 
sixty-seven emigrants. Near the 
close of the year, 1826, an effort 
was made in New England to fit out 
an expedition. By the indefatigable 
exertions of the Rev. Horace Ses- 
sions, thirty-four emigrants were col- 
lected, a printing-press, printer, a 
valuable library, and large stores of 
provisions, were procured. Before 
they sailed from Boston, eighteen of 
the emigrants were formed into a 
church. On their arrival at the col- 
ony, they were visited with an un- 
precedented mortality. About half 
the number, among whom were Mr. 
Force the printer, Mr. Holton an or- 
dained missionary, and Mr. Sessions, 
were swept away. This disastrous 
calamity is in part to be attributed 
to the fact, that they left a cold re- 
gion in the coldest part of the year, 
and arrived at Liberia in the hottest 
season of the year; and that many 
of them most imprudently neglected 
the prescriptions of the Rev. Lot 
Carey,—a very successful physi- 
cian—and depended on medicines 
which they had brought with them, 
and which could not fail to prove in- 
jurious. 

During the year 1825, Mr. Ash- 
mun purchased of the natives an ex- 
tensive and fertile tract of country, 
extending nine miles on the coast 
from the Montserado river to the St. 
Paul’s, and indefinitely in the inte- 
rior. The St. Paul’s is a noble ri- 
ver, half a mile wide at its mouth, 
its waters sweet, and its banks fer- 
tile ; itis connected to the Montse- 
rado by Stockton creek. Soon af- 
ter this purchase, the Indian chief 
arrived from Norfolk, Virginia, with 
one hundred and fifty-four emigrants; 
of which one hundred and thirty-nine 
were from North Carolina. Not an 
individual of the latter number suf- 
fered mortality from sickness, while 
some who left Norfolk in bad health 
ultimately derived benefit from the 
change of climate. The territory 
of the Young Sisters—a tract of 
country, ninety miles south of Mont- 
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serado, in the midst of a county 
very productive in rice, palm oi 
camwood, and ivory, was ceded to 
the society. 

In April, 1827, the brig Doris ay. 
rived at the colony, with ninety-thre¢ 
emigrants. In consequence of 4 
decree of the Supreme Court one 
hundred and forty-two recaptured 
Africans, in the State of Georgia, 
were placed under the provisions of 
the law, which authorises the gOv- 
ernment of the United States to ye. 
store to their native land all such 
Africans as may have been illegally 
introduced into this country; and the 
ship Norfolk was employed to con. 
vey them to the Agency in Liberia 
As a proof of the resources of the 
colony, it is stated that not more than 
twenty remained, seven days after 
their arrival, a charge to the United 
States. In November last the Dors 
sailed from Baltimore with one hun- 
dred and five emigrants ; in Decem- 
ber the Randolph with twenty-six; 
and subsequently the Nautilus with 
one hundred and sixty-four ewi- 
grants. Eighty-eight individuals in 
the two first of these expeditions 
were emancipated slaves. The pop- 
ulation of the colony now exceeds 
twelve hundred persons, of whom 
five hundred and thirty-three were 
sent out in the year 1827. 

The present state of the colony's, 
in most respects, highly encouraging. 
Its trade is rapidly increasing. In 
a late address of the emigrants to 
their brethren in the United States, 
itis remarked, ‘ That the commerce 
is carried on in rice, palm oil, ivory, 
tortoise shell, dye woods, gold, hides, 
wax, and a small amount of coffee; 
and it brings in return, the products 
and manufactures of the four quat- 
ters of the world. Seldom is the 
harbor clear of American and Bu 
ropean vessels.” Several individu- 
als, in the course of three or four 
years, have acquired property to the 
amount of several thousand dollars 
each. The amount of nett profitsol 
a small schooner, employed in the 
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coasting trade amounted to nearly 
ve thousand dollars. A company 
has been incorporated to improve 
the navigation of the Montserado 


river. One thousand dollars have been 


subscribed by the colonists, and four 
thousand more are pledged if neces- 
sary. 

The agriculture of the colony has 
unhappily received but little atten- 
tion. The inhabitants of Caldwell, 
a settlement on Stockton creek are, 
however, beginning to engage in this 
pursuit, with great energy and suc- 
cess. Most of them are associated 
inan Agricultural Society. Its mem- 
hers meet weekly for the purpose of 
reporting individually, the progress 
made during the week. 

The system of government adop- 
ted in 1824, has answered, in a very 
satisfactory manner, the great pur- 
poses for which government was in- 
stituted. 

Important accessions of territory 
have been made to the colony during 
the past year. Cape Mount, the 
trade of which is estimated at fifty 
thousand dollars per annum, has 
been purchased of the natives ; also 
a territory called the Junk, forty 
miles to the south-east of Monrovia. 
No less than eight stations, from 
Cape Mount to Trade Town, one 
iundred and forty miles, are now 
under the jurisdiction of the Society. 
By means of these stations a most 
powerful and salutary influence can 
be exerted sn the native tribes. 

A system of school instruction, 
on the Lancasterian plan, is in suc- 
vessful operation, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. George Mc- 
Gill. Every child in the colony, na- 
lweand American, enjoys its advan- 
ages. The colonists voluntarily 
subseribed, the last year, eleven hun- 
red dollars for this object. 

In regard to the religious state of 
Monrovia, it is declared, that per- 
{ps no village in this country, ex- 
hibits less which is offensive, and 
hore that is gratifying to the eye of 
‘ne Christian. Crimes are almost 
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unknown, and universal respect is 
manifested for the Sabbath. In the 
more recent settlements there is less 
attention to the duties of religion, 
and a sad deficiency in the means of 
instruction.* 

In this country the Colonization 
Society has been constantly gaining 
a firmer hold upon the affections of 
all our communities. About four- 
teen thousand dollars were given to 
its funds, during the last year—a 
much larger sum than that contri- 
buted in any preceding year. Nine 
State Auxiliaries now exist, and 
about eighty subordinate associa- 
tions, mostly county branches. Near- 
ly all the ecclesiastical bodies of the 
United States have earnestly recom- 
mended the society to the patronage 
of the whole Christian community. 
The legislatures of Vermont, Ohio, 
Maryland, and Virginia, have for- 


* We must here be permitted to add, 
that much of the good which has result- 
ed ought to be ascribed to the peculiar 
qualifications of the Colonial Agent. 
Mr. Ashmun has seen a noble result of 
his six years of toil and suffering under 
the burning sun of Africa. Few of the 
many laborers in the various works of 
Christian enterprise, have seen more per- 
sonal danger or endured more actual 
suffering than he. Again and again, 
disease, occasioned by exposure in the 
course of duty, has brought him to the 
brink of death. And what is worse to 
be endured than physical pain, he has 
suffered that sickness of the heart which 
comes from disappointment and long- 
continued calamity. Against all these 
difficulties he has persevered, and he 
now sees his perseverance crowned with 
success. He has succeeded in the ardu- 
ous task of forming from materials. so 
rude and discordant as the emigrants 
from every part of this country, a well- 
ordered and peaceful body politic. His 
disinterested and persevering labors have 
gained for him—in spite of prejudices 
arising partly from the untoward aspect 
of affairs at the commencement of his 
administration, partly from the ridicule 
which the enemies of the cause directed 
against him in particular, and partly per- 
haps from other sources—prejudices in 
which, it is no disrespect to say, we have 
shared—a high place in the confidence 
not only of the managers of the Socie- 
ty, but of the entire Christian public. 
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mally expressed their approbation of 
the scheme. ‘The two former have 
instructed their representatives in 
Congress to support the Society’s 
application to the National Govern- 
ment for aid. The legislature of 
Virginia has twice given a donation 
to the Society, and the legislature of 
Maryland has voted to appropriate 
one thousand dollars a year, for ten 
years, for the removal of the free 
colored population of that State. 

Early in the year 1827, a memo- 
rial was presented to Congress pray- 
ing for aid in the great enterprise in 
which they are engaged. ‘This me- 
morial was referred to a select com- 
mittee, who in their able report say, 
“that it is not easy to discern an 
object to which the pecuniary re- 
sources of the United States can be 
applied, of greater importance to 
the national security and welfare, 
than to provide for the removal of 
the colored population of the coun- 
try.” Their report is closed with 
an earnest recommendation of the 
prayer of the memorialists to the 
attention of the House. It has not 
yet been acted upon. 

We are now prepared to state 
some of the arguments and facts, 
which show that the Colonization 
Society is entitled to the warm and 
vigorous support of the whole coun- 
try. 

In the first place, considered as a 
mere experiment, as a plan in theo- 
ry, the existence of this Society is a 
matter of congratulation. If it ne- 
ver removes two thousand emanci- 
pated slaves, it will have conferred 
an eminent benefit on our country. 
Whether the plan be a visionary one 
or not in its final results in respect 
to the establishment of colonies in 
Africa, it is directing public attention 
to a most important object. It is 
exciting a sympathy in behalf of a 
most afflicted race. The discussions 
to which it gives rise, or the new 
views which it lays open, may sug- 
gest in the Providence of God some 
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other more effectual way to extip. 
guish slavery. 

Again; the establishment of ¢9). 
onies on the coast of Africa is indis- 
pensable to put an end to the slanp 
trade. France and Spain and Ays. 
tria have abolished this trade. Poy. 
tugal has forbidden it north of the 
equator. Great Britain has decl. 
red it to be felony, and the United 
States punish with death all their 
citizens who are found engaged ip 
it. Notwithstanding, this accursed 
traffic is prosecuted with as much 
avidity and success as ever before - 
and with even more cruelty. [y 
1824, a detailed list of two hundred 
and eighteen vessels, which were en- 
gaged in this traffic, was published 
in Great Britain. In 1825, it was 
computed that sixty-five thousand 
slaves were taken from the coast. 
In the preceding year twenty thou. 
sand slaves perished on their passage 
over, or soon after their arrival, by 
the loathsome diseases contracted on 
the voyage. In the month of Jan- 
uary, 1828, twenty one hundred 
were landed in Bahia, Brazil. 
One of the ships employed had the 
American flag. 

But establish colonies on that 
coast, and they would soon put up 
an effectual barrier against the trade. 
All the coast in the vicinity of Sier- 
ra Leone has been cleared of slave 
factories and slave vessels. ‘The 
American colony has broken up the 
trade for more than one hundred and 
forty miles. Fifteen or twenty such 
establishments would put a final ex- 
termination to it. Now if this were 
the only good which colonies could 
effect, to establish them were worth 
the efforts of the whole civilized 
world. That African coast, for two 
hundred and fifty years and along a 
distance of twelve hundred miles, has 
presented nothing but one hornible 
scene of pillage and murder. 

Thirdly ; the establishment of col- 
onies affords most favorable oppor 
tunities to introduce the Christian 
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religion into Western Africa. The 
extent of country under the actual 
and prospective influence of the 
American colony embraces a sea- 
coast of two hundred and eighty 
miles, and an interior of forty miles. 
This territory is occupied by three 
yibes—the Veys, the Deys, and the 
Bassa tribe—-all comprising a popula- 
tion of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand. Many circumstances seem 
to declare their readiness to receive 
the Gospel. Nearly all have sent 
an earnest invitation for teachers. 
About fifty boys belonging to the 
tribes in the neighborhood are in a 
course of education in the colony. 
One object is to fit them to act as 
interpreters to European and Ame- 
rican missionaries ; and should the 
Divine Spirit renew their hearts, 
they will become able religious tea- 
chers themselves. The government 
of the colony is willing to stipulate 
with the authorities of the country 
for grants of land sufficient for mis- 
sionary settlements, and will also fur- 
nish protection by its factories along 
the coast, and the advantage of medi- 
cal attendance at the colony. Du- 
nng the last year, the Missionary 
Society of Basle, Switzerland, the 
American Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the Society for Domestic 
and Foreign Missions of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, have resol- 
ied to send missionaries to the colo- 
ty and its neighborhood. Five mis- 
sionaries from Switzerland are now 
on their way, and the proposed mis- 
sions from this country are in a state 
of great forwardness. How anima- 
ing the though that we may redress 
some measure the wrongs which 
We have heaped upon Africa by 
sending her the pure and life-giving 
gospel of Christ—truly a light in a 
dark place. But the poor native 
will not listen to the gospel, so long 


ashe sees the remorseless villainy of 


men, who are white, and whom he 
therefore supposes to be Christians. 

® cannot even be civilized, till he 
Cau lie down under his palm tree and 
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draw water at his spring, without 
the expectation of leaving the ground 
slippery with his blood. But let 
emigrants go there, who will treat 
the natives with exact justice ; let 
agents be sent, who have embodied 
Christianity in their example, let the 
missionary be commissioned, who 
will pour into the bleeding bosom of 
the African the balm of kindness 
and love, and who will give his parch- 
ed soul to drink from the wells of 
salvation, and you have made the 
desert to bloom, and Ethiopia to 
stretch out her hands to God. 

Another reason, which entitles the 
Colonization Society to a most vig- 
orous support, is that it furnishes a 
refuge for emancipated slaves, and 
thereby exerts indirectly a happy in- 
fluence upon the condition of slave- 
ry in our land. Some of the south- 
ern States will not suffer slaves to be 
emancipated without removing them 
from the State ; and in one or two in- 
stances not without a personal appli- 
cation on the part of the master to the 
Legislature. These enactments are, 
perhaps, not too severe in the exist- 
ing state of things. But since the 
Colonization Society have furnished 
the means of removal from the coun- 
try, the practice of emancipation is 
becoming common. Within two 
years past, about one thousand slaves 
have been set free, and many of them 
transported to Liberia. 

This society is also accomplishing 
a most desirable change in public 
opinion. It is showing that the em- 
ployment of slave labor is impolitie. 
It is presenting to the world the 
spectacle of emancipated slaves, 
successfully engaged in commerce 
and manufactures, performing the 
labor, and actuated by the motives 
of white men of intelligence and 
principle. Furthermore the Society 
is erecting a higher and better stand- 
ard, by which to judge of the guilt 
and evils of slavery. Its iniquity 
was formerly supposed to consist in 
confining a certain number of bu- 
man beings to hard ljabor through 
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life. It was bodily suffering with 
which we were called to sympathise. 
But, owing in part to the exist- 
ence of the Colonization Society, 
to the highly valuable information, 
which it sheds abroad, to the conse- 
quent sympathy, which it excites in 
behalf of the African race in gene- 
ral, the subject of slavery is now be- 
ginning to be looked at in its per- 
manent characteristics and elevated 
bearings. The inquiry is, What are 
a slave’s opportunities for becoming 
virtuous and respectable ? When he 
is glad and happy, is it because of a 
new idea which has excited his soul, 
or a new and rational hope which 
has sprung up within him? Does 
slavery, or does it not, present a 
fair state of trial, where a certain 
number of human beings can dis- 
cipline themselves for a happy immor- 
tality? This influence of the Coloni- 
zation Society upon slavery, indi- 
rect and unintentional though it be, 
we regard as of the highest interest. 
To rid our country of this tremen- 
dous curse, two things are wanted. 
In the first place, it is most desirable 
that the slave-holder should be in- 
duced to think upon the subject— 
carefully and dispassionately, to re- 
flect in regard to the inherent vice of 
slavery, and its moral and political 
influence. Facts and information, 
coming from such a quarter as not 
to alarm his prejudices, must seize 
upon hisattention and influence grad- 
ually his conduct. In the second 
place, an asylum is needed, where 
the benevolent slave-holder can trans- 
port the slave, with the assurance, 
that the happiness of all parties will 
be essentially promoted by the 
change. Both these results the Colo- 
nization Society is fast accomplish- 
ing. 

Again: The great object for 
which this Society was professedly 
instituted was, to colonize the free 
colored population of our country. 
And the immense benefit which they 
have conferred and are still confer- 
ing upon this class of people, is a 
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most powerfal argument for render. 
ing all possible assistance to th, 
Society. The condition and wants 
of these wretched men need not be 
described. They live among us }y 
they are not of us. The fact js pro- 
claimed not only by the color of their 
skin, but by their wretched hovels 
and tattered garments, and cast-off 
children; by their utter and remedi. 
less poverty, by their virtual exely. 
sion from the right of suffrage, {rom 
every office, and from all intercourse 
with the society of those who would 
elevate them. In Massachusetts 
only one seventy-fourth part of the 
population is colored, but they fur. 
nish one-sizth of the state-prison con. 
victs. In Connecticut one out of 
thirty-four are blacks, and one out of 
three of the convicts. In Pennsylva- 
nia the same proportion. In Mas- 
sachusetts seventeen thousand dol- 
lars have been expended in ten years, 
for the support of its colored con- 
victs. In Connecticut, in fifteen 
years, thirty-seven thousand. In 
New-York city,in twenty-seven years, 
one hundred and nine thousand dol 
lars. These facts demonstrate that 
their claims upon our attention are 
pressing. It is an act of justice no 
more to them than to ourselves. We 
wish to have a moral atmosphere 
which is pure throughout. Wewish 
to have every corner of our commu- 
nities searched and all their pollu- 
tions washed away. And here we 
would say to every friend of the Colo- 
nization Society in the Nortlem 
States, that one manifest and spe- 
cific thing to be done is to enlighten 
and elevate the free blacks. Wherever 
they are found, whether crowded to- 
gether in a dingy hut on the skirts ol 
a lonely forest, or employed as scull 
ions or shoe—blacks; investigate 
their condition, learn their necesst 
ties, instruct them in their duty, show 
them the value of property, stand 
ready to protect them, whenever and 
by whomsoever, their rights are 
fringed, unfold to them the glorious 
prospects, which are opening Up" 
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eir brethren, and if possible ele- 
vate them above a mere sensual 
existence, and prepare them to be- 
come worthy and intelligent messen- 
gers of knowledge and salvation to 
the dark and degraded of their native 
land. , 

In reference to this great cause 
we think that the Christian public 
have a most solemn duty to perform. 
With all the civil talent and philan- 
thropic enterprise, enlisted in it, we 
believe that it will no more than par- 
tially secure its objects, unless the 
devoted friends of the Redeemer, 
throughout the land, give it their 
earnest and persevering support. Let 
the Christians of the North be fully 
enlightened in regard to their duty, 
and their hearts will be touched with 
compassion, and the mists of preju- 
dice will vanish, and the rancor of 
sectional feeling will dieaway. The 
interests of this whole country will be 
embraced within the ample range of 
vision. The claims of the children 
of Africa are somewhat peculiar, 
The unevangelized heathen nations 
implore our pity as members of the 
human family, and as partakers of 
gospel light, but their misery 1s an 
elect of their ownsin. We are in 
duty bound to enlighten and save 
them, but this duty results from an 
dbligation of gratitude to God, rather 
than from an uncancelled debt to 
them. But Africa—the sin is not at 
terdoor. Hercup of misery is not 
af ‘her own mingling. This country 

las helped to do it. With the light 
of nature on her path, she has out- 
aged nature. With the New Tes- 
luaent in her hand she has broken 
is plainest rules. When the wail of 
the dying African comes to her ear, 
conscience within her bosom ought 
0 disturb and arouse her. Would 
“ery Christian in this country en- 
lwhten his conscience, he would feel 
lat himself and his fellow Christians 
tte debtors to Africa to a tremend- 
Ous imount—tremendous, for no re- 
ntance can now cancel it: in the 
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archives of eternity the full records 
are sealed. 
To achieve the redemption of Af.- 

rica there is required Christianity— 
the zeal of Christianity in its highest 
and holiest exercise. There hasbeen, 
and there will be, it is not denied, a 
great deal of feeling. But how can 
it be otherwise. Man was made to 
feel, and on all proper occasions he 
must manifest his feelings. And here 
it will be recollected, that there have 
been, and that there are strong 
temptations to feel. When the slave 
trade is first unfolded to a person’s 
mind there is a horror init, enough 
to turn the streams of life backward. 
It is too incomprehensible to shudder 
at. Itis like opening the eyes of a blind 
man on an imimense hospital, or like 
taking off four feet from the surface 
of a burying ground. But terrible 
as this exhibition of depravity has 
been, laying open, as it does, all the 
fountains of feeling, still the pure and 
exalted motives of Christianity have 
actuated, and ought to actuate 
the laborers in this benevolence. 
‘Thomas Clarkson said he devoted his 
life to the abolition of the slave trade, 
“because he thought it was God’s 
will.”” ‘The same noble motive ur- 
ged on in their glorious career, Wil- 
berforce, Macauley, and a thousand 
subordinate agents in Great Britain. 
And in our own country, Mills, and 
Caldwell, and Sessions, who for the 
good of Africa, loved not their own 
lives, bore ample witness to the disin- 
terested spirit of the Gospel. This 
Gospel will put a final end to the slave 
trade and slavery. Its provisions 
are broad as the wants of the human 
family, and mightier than the whole 
array of man’s prejudice and sin. 

Wecannot bring ourselvestoa close 
without saying to the particular 
friends of this cause, that their ser- 
vices were never more needed than 
at the present time. There are a 
few individuals, scattered through the 
country, who have given to this sub- 


ject a thorough investigation, who 
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have surveyed the whole ground, 
and who, like the prophet in the vis- 
ions of God, as they have seen one 
abomination after another, have had 
their inmost souls moved within them 
atthe wretchedness and guilt of man. 
Upon such persons rests a fearful 
weight of responsibility. ‘They can 
spread through the respective com- 
munities in which they are situated, 
valuable and correct information in 
regard to the nature and extent of the 
evils which the Colonization Society 
will remedy. They can shape and 
mould public opinion. ‘They can act 
as telegrapic signals from one end of 
thisland to theother. ‘They can im- 
press upon the southern slave-holder, 
by the strength of facts and by the 
recorded declarations of honest men, 
that the objects of the Colonization 
Society are altogether pure and 
praiseworthy, and that it has no in- 
tention to open the door to universal 
liberty, but only to cut out a chan- 
nel, where the merciful providence 
of God may cause those dark waters 
to flow off. ‘The Colonization 
ciety needs fast and efficient friends 
—imen whose minds are stored full 
of well arranged information, who 
are inspired by a feeling of persona! 
responsibility abiding on them and 
becoming a part of their very identity, 
to do all in their power for the re- 
demption of our country from the 
heaviest curse with which it is afflict- 
ed. 

And what is done ought to be done 
quickly. The slave population is 
swelling its numbers in a tremend- 
ously increasing ratio. Since the 
morning of our last happy national 
jubilee broke over our land, more 
than thirty thousand have been born 
within our borders to be slaves till 
they die. In the domestic trade more 
than eighty thousand have been 
bought and sold. The two millions 
of minds, which have been kept in 
ignorance and debasement, will soon 
be four millions—and eight millions. 
We may sleep in the dust before the 
grand question in regard to slavery 


So- 
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comes to itsissue. But we believe 
that not many scores of years will 
elapse before this country will be in 
a great degree redeemed from this 
evil, or be beyond the power of e. 
demption,—before it will have taken 
its appropriate stand as the ouard. 
anand guide of the republican ty. 
mily of nations, or will have sunk up. 
der a heavier doom than that which 
fell upon the cities of the plain. Let 
it be remembered and pondered well, 
that upon the men of this genera 
tion it may depend whether the eyils 
which slavery has entailed upon us, 
cease gradually and safely, or wheth- 
er they be swept away by the breath 
of Almighty justice. 
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Aided by a small subscription by 
Sir Joseph Banks, Hall, and others, 
he now resumed his land expedition, 
—passed over to Hamburg in De- 
cember, 1786, with his dogs—heard, 
at the hotel, of a certain Maj. Lang- 
born, an odd American traveller, 
to whose reported character he took 
a strong sympathetic fancy, and re- 
solved to turn aside from his direct 
route and follow him to Copenhagen. 
This freak cost him dear, as it ex- 
posed him to much delay and a tedi- 
ous circuitous route in the dead of 
winter, and in the most frightful cli- 
mate ; and after all, was far worse 
than useless. 


In Copenhagen, he found Langbor 
ina very awkward situation, \ ithout 
money or friends, and shut up i his 
room for the want:of decent apparel 
to appear abroad in; and, what was 
worse, incurring the suspicions of those 
around him, that he was some véga 
bond, or desperate character, whiose 
conduct had rendered it expedient for 
him to keep out of sight. Imagination 
only can paint the joy, that glowed 
in our traveller's countenance, whet 
he saw the remains of his ten guiness 
slip from his fingers to relieve the dis- 
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tresses of his new found friend. Ail 
that could now be said of them was, 
that their poverty was equalized; the 
Major could walk abroad, and his ben- 
pfactor had not the means to carry him 
jevond the bounds of the city. The 
wadto Petersburg was many hundred 
miles long. through snows, and over ice; 
and presenting obstacles enough at 
that season to appal the stoutest heart, 
even withall the facilities for travelling, 
which gold could purchase. What 
then was the prospect for a moneyless 
pedestrian ? pp- 180, 181. 


Neither could Ledyard gain hm 
asa companion—the thing he had 
mainly in view in this digression from 
hiscourse. And even to the propo- 
sition of Ledyard to accompany him 
in his proposed route to Petersburg 
through Lapland, Langborn replied ; 
«No; Lesteem you, but I can tra- 
vel in the way | do with no man on 
earth.” Thus met and thus parted 
in good humor, these odd pedestri- 
ans. Ledyard here disposed of a 
snall draft which furnished him with 
money for the present, and set out 
fr Stockholm, where he arrived in 
January, 1787. But here an unex- 
pected obstacle was presented, Ow- 
ing to the peculiarity of that sea- 
wn, the gulfof Bothnia could not be 
crossed either in boats or on the ice, 
itbeing too much frozen for one and 
too little for the other. The alter- 
native was, either to waste his time 


ina city, without adequate means of 


support, or to attempt an apparent 
inpossibility-—to travel on foot round 
the gulfin the dead of winter, and 
encounter thus the polar frosts. He, 
however, preferred the latter, al- 
tough a journey of more than a 
thousand miles to gain but about fif- 
ly. By what means he surmounted 
the obstacles and endured the suffer- 
ings of this terrible excursion, we are 
hot informed, as no journal can now 
be found of it. But in March, we 
inl him at Petersburg, and thus wri- 
tag to Mi. Jefferson. 


| cannot tell you by what means I 
“ume to Petersburg, and hardly know 
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by what. means I shall quit it, in the 
further prosecution of my tour round 
the world byland. If I have any mer- 
it in the affair, it is perseverance, for 
most severely have I been buffeted: 
and yet still am even more obstinate 
than before; and fate, as obstinate, con- 
tinues her assaults. How the matter 
will termimate | know not. The most 
probable conjecture is, that I shall suc- 
ceed, and be buffeted around the world, 
as I have hitherto been from England 
through Denmark, through Sweden, 
Swedish Lapland, Swedish Finland, 
and the most unfrequented parts of 
Russian Finland, to this aurora borea- 
lis of a city. 1 cannot give you a his- 
tory of myself since I saw you, or since 
I wrote you last; however abridged, 
it would betoo long. Upon the whole, 
mankind have used me well; andthough 
[ have as yet reached only the first 
stage of my journey,| feel myself much 
indebted for that urbanity, which [ al- 
ways thought more general, than many 
think it to be; and were it not for the 
mischievous laws and bad examples of 
some governments I have passed 
through, | am persuaded I should be 
able to give youa still better account 
of our fellow creatures. pp. 188, 189. 


I dined to-day with Professor Pallas. 
He is an accomplished man, and my 
friend, and has travelled throughout 
European and Asiatic Russia. I find 
the little French I have, of infinite ser- 
vice tome. I could not do without it. 
It isa most extraordinary language. 
I believe wolves, rocks, woods, and 
snow understand it, for | have address- 
ed them all init, and they have all been 
very complaisant to me. We had a 
Scythian at table, who belongs to the 
Royal Society of Physicians here. The 
moment he knew me and my designs, 
he became my friend; and it will be 
by his generous assistance, joined with 
that of Professor Pallas, that I shall be 
able to procure a Royal Passport, with- 
out which I cannot stir. p. 190. 


His passport was finally obtained ; 
and he was fortunate enough to in- 
gratiate himself with a Scotch physi- 
cian, employed by the empress, who 
was going to Kolyvan, and with 
whom he travelled, probably at the 
public expense. Leaving Peters- 
burg on the first of June, they reach- 
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ed Moscow in six days, where “they 
hired a person to go with them to 
Kazan, a distance of 550 miles, and 
drive their kibitha with three horses.”’ 
Thence they proceeded to 'Tobolsk. 
Their passage over the Ural Moun- 
tains was so gradual in ascent as 
scarcely to form an exception to the 
immense plain extending from Mos- 
cow to Tobolsk. This city is the 
residence of State exiles to Siberia, 
many of whom are people of the 
first accomplishments in knowledge 
and manners, as “no government 
banishes fools.”’ It is hence a place 
of no stnall refinement, and “con- 
tains handsome churches and other 
edifices, a well regulated market, 
and provisions of all kinds in abun- 
dance, and exceedingly cheap,” the 
surrounding country being very fer- 
tile. Malefactors are sent further 
towards Kamtschatka; and render 
their residence the vilest of places. 
After a stay of three days at this an- 
cient capital of Siberia, they proceed- 
ed to Barnaul, the capital of the 
province of Kolyvan, where lLed- 
yard was to leave Dr. Brown and 
proceed alone. Here he was trea- 
ted with great respect, and staid a 
week. This place is more than 
three thousand miles east of Peters- 
burg, and about the same distance 
west of Okotsk, to which Ledyard 
was advancing. 


The face of the country from Peters- 
burg to Kolyvan is ene continued plain, 
The soil before arriving at Kazan is very 
well cultivated; afterwards cultivation 
gradually cea On the route to Ka- 
zan we saw large mounds of earth, often 
of twenty, thirty, and forty feet elevation, 
which I conjectured, and on inquiry 
found, to be ancient sepulchres, There 
is an analogy between these and our own 
graves, and the Eyyptian pyramids; and 
an exact resemblance between them, and 
those piles supposed to he of monumeut- 


al earth, which are found among some of 


the tribes of North America. We first 
saw Tartars before our arrival at Kazan; 
and alsoa woman with her nails painted 
red, like the Cochin Chinese. 
Notwithstanding the modern introduc- 
tion of linen into Russia, the garments 
of the peasantry siill retain not only the 
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form, but the manner of orname, 
them, which was practised when 
wore skins. This resembles the Tarta 
mode of ornamenting, and is but a@ mod. 
ication of the wampum ornament, which 
is still discernible westward from Russia 
to Denmark, among the Finlanders 8 
landers, and Swedes. The nice a 
tion by which I pass from civilizatioy 
incivilization appears in every thing; jy, 
manners, dress, language ; and particu. 
larly in that remarkable and important 
circumstance, color, which | am now filly 
convinced originates from natural cayse. 
and is the effect of external and loca! aie. 
cumstances, I think the same of frgj,,,, 
I see here the large mouth, the thick |i, 
the broad flat nose, as well as in Africa, 
I see also in the same village as great , 
difference of complexion; from the fai; 
hair, fair skin, and white eyes, to the 
olive, the black jetty hair and eyes: and 
these all of the same language, same 
dress, and, I suppose, same tribe. | haye 
frequently observed in Russian villages, 
obscure and dirty, mean and poor, that 
the women of the peasantry paint their 
faces, both red and white. I] have had 
oceasion from this and other circumstap- 
ces to suppose, that the Russians are a 
people, who have been early attached to 
laxury. ‘They are every where fond of 
éclat. ‘Sir, said a Russian officer to me 
in Fetersburg, ‘we pay no attention to 
any thing but éclat.’ The contour of their 
manners is Asiatic, and not European. 
The Tartars are universally neater than 
the Russians, particularly in their houses, 
The Tartar, however situated, is a volup- 
tuary ; and it is an original and striking 
trait in their character, from the Grand 
Seignor, to him who pitches his tent on 
the wild frontiers of 
that they are more addicted to real sensu- 
al pleasure, than any other people, The 
Emperor of Germany, the Kinys of Eng- 
land and France, have pursuits that give 
an entirely different turn to ther enjoy- 
ments ; and so have their resp: 
jects. Would a Tartar live on Vive | 
Roi 2 Would he spend ten yeai 
structing a watch? or twenty im form 
a telescope? pp. 188—200. 
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Russia and China, 
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Ina letter to Mr. Jefferson, wine 
here, he says : 


without seeing 
to 


[ shall never be able, 
you in person, and perhaps not then, 
inform you how universally and cirecul- 
stantially the Tartars resemble the Abo- 
rigines of America. They are the same 
people; the most ancient and the incest 
numerous of any other; and had not é 
small sea divided them, they would a! 
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have still been known by the same name. 
The clook of civilize ation sets as ill upon 
them, aS Upon our Americau Tartars. 
They have beena long time Tartars, and 
en long time before they will be 
kind of pe ople, p. 201. 


: oie 

He also notices the numerous 
fossil remains of elephants &c., every 
here abounding inthe banks of the 
rivers. 

Thencforward, he appearsto have 
travelled very rapidly with the post, 
protecte .d and recommended from 
place to place, by the officers of gov- 
enment. His next stage was to 
Tompsk, three hundred miles, which 
he passed over In two days and three 
rights The inhabitants on this route 
would rarely accept any Compensa- 
tion for food and accommodation ; 
and if any, it was the mevest trifle. 
Tompsk, swarms with exiled felons, 
which renders ita place of beggary 
adcrime. ‘Ten days more brought 
jim to Iskutsk, through the first rocky 
aid hilly country he had passed— 


‘cong with the courier, and driving 
vith wild Tartar 


horses at a most 
rate, over a wild and ragged 
breaking and upsetting 
beswarmed with musqui- 
all the way hard rains.”’ 
i this place he was detained ten 
days for the post, which he spent in 
collecting curious and useful inform- 
dlon, and in visiting the great and 
swngular lake Baikal. "The surround- 
uuntry is well cultivated, yield- 
rye, barley, and pasturage 


nahind 
WUunadance, 


country 5 
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meompany with Lieutenant Laxman, 
iSwedish officer, Ledyard embarked 
Mthe river Lena, at a point one hun- 
dred ind fifty miles dis stant from Irkutsk, 
vih the intention of floating down its 
firrent to Yakutsk. This river navi- 
fiiion was fourteen hundred miles. 
Where the vy entered their boat, the 
‘team Was no more than twenty yards 
wad, with here and there ge tle ra- 

ids, and high rugged mountains on 
ach side, T hey were carried along 
fen cig rhty toa hundred miles a day, : 
He river gradually increasing in size, 

‘ithe mountain se enery putting on 
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an infinite variety of forms,alternately 
sublime and picturesque, bold and fan- 
tastic, with craggy rocks and jutting 
headlands, bearing on their brows the 
verdure of pines, firs, larches, and other 
evergreens, and Alpine shrubs. All 
the way to Yakutsk, the river was 
studded with islands, recurring at short 
intervals, which added to the romantic 
effect of the scenery, and made a voy- 
age down the Lena, notw ithstanding 
its many privations, by no means an 
unpleasant trip to a true lover of nature, 
and a hardy, veteran traveller. The 
weather was growing cold, and heavy 
fogs hung about the river till a late 
hour in the morning. They daily pass- 
ed small towns and villages, where 
they went ashore tor provisions, or re- 
freshment, as occasion required. 

August 30th. We stopped at a 
village this morning to procure a few 
stores. They killed for us a sheep, 
gave us three quarts of milk, two 
loaves of bread, cakes with carrots 
and radishes baked in them, onions, 
one dozen of fresh and two dozen of 
salt fish, straw and bark to mend the 
covering of our boat; and all for the 
value of about fourteen pence sterling. 
pp. 224, 225 


On the eighteenth of September he 
arrived at Yakutsk, after a fatiguing 
voyage of twenty two days, in a small 
bateauonthe Lena. During this pe- 
riod, he had passed from a summer cli- 
mate to one of rigorous cold. When 
he left Irkutsk, it was just in the midst 
of harvest time, and the reapers were 
in the fields; but when heentered Ya- 
kutsk, the snow was six inches deep, 
and the boys were whipping their tops 
on the ice. He debarked from his 
bateau two miles above the town, and 
there mounted a sledge, drawn by an 
ox, with a Yakuti Indian on his back, 
and guided by a chord passing through 


the cartilage of his nose. p. 226 


w~Ue 


This proved, in the event, the 
termination of his progress. ‘The 
commandant to whom he delivered 
a letter from the Governor General 
residing at Irkutsk, assured him, that 
the season was too far advanced to 
render a journey to Okotsk possible. 
This apparent solicitude for his safe- 
ty. we think Mr. Sparks justly in- 
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terprets, by its fatal sequel, to be the 
work of a covert design to detain 
him while an order for his arrest, 
might be procured from Petersburg. 
And the reason of his arrest, Mr. 
Sparks presumes, was a jealousy on 
the part ofthe Governor as it regard- 
ed this American’s proposed visit in 
which he would of course become 
well acquainted with the Russian 
establishments on the Northwest 
coast. All this, however, is only 
conjecture ; and Ledyard was igno- 
rant of the design. He strove hard 
for permission to proceed; but in 
vain; and the cominandant prof- 
fered his hospitality for the winter, 
which was at last reluctantly accep- 
ted. 


“ What, alas, shall I do,” exclaims 
he in his journal, “ for I am miserably 
prepared for this unlooked for delay. 
By remaining here through the winter, 
I cannot expect to resume my march 
uutil May, which will be eight months. 
Myiunds! I have but two long fro- 
zen stages more, and I shall be beyond 
the want, or aid of money, until, emer- 
ging from the deep deserts, I gain the 
American Atlantic States; and then, 
thy glowing climates, Africa, explored, 
I will lay me down, and claim my little 
portion of the globe 1 haveviewed; may 
it not be before. How many of the no- 
ble minded have been subsidiary to me, 
or to my enterprises ; yet that meagre 
demon, Poverty, has travelled with me 
hand in hand over half the globe, and 
witnessed what—the tale [ will not 
unfold! Ye children of wealth and 
idleness, what a profitable commerce 
might be made between us. A little 
of my toil might better brace your 
bodies, give spring to mind and zest to 
enjoyment; and a very little of that 
wealth, which you scatter around you, 
would put it beyond the power of any- 
thing but death to oppose my kindred 
greetings with all on earth, that bear 
the stamp of man. This is the third 
time, that I have been overtaken and 
arrested by winter; and both the otb- 
ers, by giving time for my evil genius 
to rally his hosts about me, have de- 
feated the enterprise. Fortune, thou 
hast humbled me at last, for I am this 
moment the slave of cowardly solici- 
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tude, lest in the heart of this droag 
winter, there lurk the seeds of disan. 
pointment to my ardent desire of o- 
ing the opposite continent. 
mit.” p. 228. 


of gain. 
But | sub- 


The most valuable part of {hj: 
work, as well as the most curious, js 
about twenty pages extracted from 
the journal and letters of Ledyard 
while at Yakutsk, on the customs 
habits, complexion, &c. of the Ty. 
tars and other rude nations. [js 
reasonings are marked with great 
originality and interest. We regrot 
the want of room for extensive ey. 
tracts. ‘The Tartars seem averse to 
civlization; and several of their 
tribes have rejected the offer of hus. 
es ready built by the empress for 
their use, preferring their uncom- 
fortable yourtes or wigwams. The 
Russians have ruled them for more 
than two hundred and fifty years, but 
have made little impression on their 
character. ‘The Tartar is hospitable, 
humane, cheerful, unenvious, peace- 
ful, uniformly decent and mild in his 
language, and thoughtless and re- 
gardless of religion in every shape, 
whether Christian, Mahometan, or 
Pagan. Ledyard considers inter- 
marriage between different nations, 
a great improvement to our race in 
mind, complexion, strength, and 
beauty. All the Tartars, like ou 
Indians, worship only the evil deity, 
supposing there is no need to worship 
the good. To a friend, Ledyard 
writes, 


You will please to accept these 
two observations, as the result of ex- 
tensive and assiduous inquiry. They 
are with me well ascertained facts. 
The first is, that the difference of color 
in the human species(as the observa- 
tion applies to all but the Negroes, 
whom I have not visited) originates 
from natural causes. The second 1s, 
that all the Asiatic Indians, called Tar- 
tars, and all the T'artars who formed 
the later armies of Genghis Khan, to 
gether with the Chinese, are the same 
people, and that the American Tarta 
is also of the same family; the mos 
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ancient and numerous people on earth, 
and the most uniformly alike. pp. 


954, 255. 


On the state of the atmosphere at 
Yakutsk, he remarks : 


The air is much like that which we 
experienced with Captain Cook in 
nare glaciali, between the latitudes of 
gventy and seventy two; seldom a se- 
rene sky, or detached clouds; the up- 

r region is a dark, still, expanded 
vapor, With few openings in it. The 
lower atmosphere contains clouds 
foating over head, resembling fog- 
hanks. In General the motion of ev- 
ervthing above and below is languid. 
The summers are said to be dry; the 
days very hot, nights cold, and the 
weather exceedingly changeable, sub- 
ject to high winds generally from the 
jorth, and sometimes heavy snows in 
August. I have seen but one aurora 
porealis, and that not an extraordinary 
gue. 

The people in Yakutsk have no 
yells) They have tried them to a 
very great depth, but they freeze even 
insummer ; consequently they have all 
their water from the river. But in 
winter they cannot bring water in its 
fuid state; it freezes on the way. 
It is then brought in large cakes of 
eto their houses, and piled up in 
thir yards. pp. 257, 258. 


We omit much interesting matter 
hasten back with our traveller on 
tssad return to Europe. In De- 
ember, he accompamed Capt. Bil- 
ings, then in the Russian service, 
tuck to Irkutsk on the ice of the Le- 
un sledges, a distance of fifieen 
tuidred miles in seventeen days. 
While here, he was arrested by an 
wder from Catharine, and hurried 
tadily and rapidly back, and finally 
ismissed in Poland with the threat, 
lat if found again within Russian 
minions, his life should be the for- 
kt; We can only stop to exclaim, 
Nata relentless curse has tyranny 
¥en to the human race; Here, worn 
ovn with hardship, ragged, friend- 
‘,and moneyless, he wasabandon- 
Wi to his fate. He, however, made 
ti to get to England in May, 
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where he was very cordially received 
by his old friends. 

After learning that he had now no 
specific object, 


Sir Joseph Banks, who knew his 
temper, told him, that he believed he 
could recommend him to an adventure 
almost as perilous as the one from 
which he bad returned ; and then com- 
municated to him the wishes of the 
Association for discovering the inland 
countries of Africa. Ledyard replied, 
that he had always determined to tra- 
verse the Continent of Africa, as soon 
as he had explored the interior of 
North America; and as Sir Joseph had 
offered him a letter of introduction, he 
came directly to the writer of these 
Memoirs. Before I had learnt from 
the note the name and business of my 
visitor, | was struck with the manli- 
ness of his person, the breadth of his 
chest, the openness of his countenance, 
and the inquietude ofhiseye. Ispread 
the map of Africa before him, and tra- 
cing a line from Cairo to Sennar, and 
from thence westward in the latitude 
and supposed direction of the Niger, I 
told him, that was the route, by which 
I was anxious that Africa might, if pos- 
sible, be explored. He said, he should 
think himself singularly fortunate to 
be trusted withthe adventure. I ask- 
ed him when he would set out. ‘ To- 
morrow morning,’ was his answer. I 
told him 1 was afraid that we should 
not be able, in so short a time, to pre- 
pare his instructions, and to procure 
for him the letters that were requisite ; 
but that if the Commitee should ap- 
prove of his proposal, all expedition 
should be used. pp. 289, 290. 


We gladly seize on the folowing 
extract froma letter to his mother at 
this time, but lament to add, that it 
is the only passage of the kind that 
occurs in the biography of a man 
who once sought the sacred office— 
and compiled by one who has but re- 
cently laid aside the title of Reverend. 


Truly is it written, that the ways 
of God are past finding out, and his 
decrees unsearchable. Is the Lord 
thus great? So alsois he good. Iam 
an instance of it. I have trampled 
the world under my feet, laughed at 


fear, and derided danger. Through 
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millions of fierce savages, over parch- 
ing deserts, the freezing north, the ev- 
erlasting ice, and stormy seas, have I 
passed without harm. How good is 
my God! What rich subjects have I 
for praise, love, and adoration! p. 301. 


His preparations were soon made 
and he proceeded through france 
and embarked atMarseilles for Egypt. 
In passing up the Nile and at Cairo, 
where he was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to join a caravan for the inte- 
riorof Africa, he saw many things 
with better optics and has described 
them in better language than travel- 
lers before him. His philosophic 
speculations on men and manners, 
we still find his darling theme. But 
we cannot afford further extracts. 
Just on the eve of departure, he was 
arrested by sickness and died,—a 
joss to the world which cannot be 
computed. 

In many respects, we think Led- 
yardthe best traveller we have known. 
In addition to his enterprise, he was 
an admirable observer of men and 
things. His descriptions are just 
what we wish them, a plain, honest, 
and graphic exhibition. We believe 
him at once, and fully. We think 
Mr. Sparks has no occasion to apol- 
ogize for his language, for we must 
think it better than his own, however 
elegant and faultless. We greatly 
wish indeed that Mr. Sparks had 
permitted Ledyard to telleven the 
whole of his own story in his own 
language, and why he has not, we 
can hardly conceive, unless it be the 
desire of more exorbitant gains by 
saving a few sheets of paper in each 
copy by abridgment. But not only 
are we deprived of Ledyard’s strong, 
lively, and graphic language, but we 
are told that many facts and specula- 
tions in our traveller’s journal, not a 
little curious in themselves, have been 
omitted, “ because they would occupy 
a space not consistent with the nature 
or limits of the present memoir.” 
Now this is too bad. What can be 
the “ nature”’’ of such a work, or 
what the “ limits,” that should cur- 
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tail it of interesting matter and q). 
vest it of its best manner, we canno; 
imagine—-unless it be to sell three hy). 
dred and twenty -five pages in boards. 
for a price that ought to procure 
five hundred pages with nearly twice 
the matter on a page. We bes of 
him, in his next edition, to give y; 
the whole ; and we believe his py). 
lisher will find his gain ina reduction 
of price, as this isa book which thp 
poor and illiterate will buy if broug) 
within their means. Ledyard 
lates just such facts and adventures. 
and in just such a manner, as all men 
delight to hear. The book is also 
fitted to inspire a kindred spirit of 
enterprise and energy, while it j; 
suffictently fraught with the disasters 
consequent on wild - eccentricity, to 
warn the emulator of Ledyard to 
guard against an imitation of the 
faulty parts of his character. 

In connexion with such a work as 
this, we cannot forbear to remark on 
the advantages to the cause of gen- 
eral knowledge which have alread) 
accrued, and which are likely in a 
much greater degree to accrue, from 
the visits and residence of missiona- 
ries among just such nations and 
tribes of men as Ledyard explored. 
In addition to the faithful and suc- 
cessful discharge of the far nobler 
task of evangelizing and reforming 
these miserable portions of our race, 
they are at this moment doing incom: 
parably more than all the world be- 
side to give us accurate and exten: 
ded information of their condition 
and of the countries they imbabit. 
Indeed we see not why the whol 
world will not soon be explored )y 
them ; and we shall thus be enriched 
with a knowledge of vast portions 0! 
our globe concerning W hich neither 
commerce nor curiosity have led th 
way to any extensive or accurate 
research ; and of which, without the 
missionary enterprise, ages to core, 
like the past, might continue to be 
amused with vague report or idle 
conjecture. Our missionaries from 
this country, in particular are well 
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atted for such research, by their pre- 
vious habits and especially by their 
thorough scientific education; and we 
rejoice that their attention has recent- 
ly been awakened to a suitable re- 
card to its relative importance. Jn 
addition tothe direct benefits to the 
cause of general knowledge, they 
will thus reflect honor on the mis- 
gionary cause in view of the scien- 
tific and literary world—shame the 
haughty contempt with which such 
men as the “citizen of America” 
have essayed to speak of them—and 
ultimately, perhaps, secure that por- 
tion of patronage which might other- 
vise be devoted to the mere objects of 
scientific research in such countries. 
In fact, as it regards this last sugges- 
tion, we think it already a good argu- 
ment, and one which ought to be for- 
cibly presented to a certain portion 
of our community, to secure their lib- 
eral support of missions, as among 
the best, ifnot the very best means of 
extending our information of unex- 
plored lands. Long residence among 
a people and acquaintance with their 
language are as reqisite to the pur- 
poses of our knowledge as to the high- 
er object of their information. ‘To 
substantiate the plea, it is only need- 
fulto refer to the publications of such 
men as Dr. Morrisonand Mr. Milne 
on the character of the Chinese 
the Brtish Missionaries in India and 
Polynesia, and ours in the Sandwich 
Islands and elsewhere, including Mr. 
Brigham’s tour through South Ame- 
reas Even the merit of Ledyard’s 
rambles, may in some degree be pas- 
sed to the account of missions,as he 
began with this object among our In- 
dians, and to this may be traced per- 
haps the subsequent bent and object 
of his adventurous life. From what 
Ledyard informs us of the apparently 
invincible prejudices and predilections 
of some Tartar tribes, it is suffiently 
obvious that nothing but vital Christ- 
lanity can eivilize them. We think 
thesame of our Indians. Hence an- 
other motive for every philanthropist 
Vou. 11.—No. VII. 48 


Rutledge’s Family Altar. 
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to aidthe cause of missions. And to 
him who feels for the future as well 
as the present happiness of mortals, 
the vast combination of motives, is 
overwhelming to the heart that is not 
palsied by avarice. 


The Family Altar ; consisting of 
Prayers for Family Worship, 
and for the Sick and the Mourner: 
with Reflections on the New Tes- 
tament. By the Rev.Epwarp Ror- 
LepGE, A. M. Rector of Christ 
Church, Stratford, Conn. New- 
Haven: A. H. Maltby. 1828. 
pp. 300. 12mo. 


Tue excellence of the “ reflec- 
tions’’ contained in this volume will 
be sufficiently made known by the 
remark, that they consist entirely of 
selections from Doddridge’s Family 
Expositor. ‘They embrace a large 
portion of the valuable matter found 
in that work under the general head 
of « Improvement,’’—corresponding 
to Scott’s Practical Observations— 
and are here digested into a different 
order from that of the original work, 
being made to follow the order 
of the Seriptures, and furnishing a 
comment, at once brief, lucid, and 
practical, on every chapter, ora por- 
tion of every one, in course, through 
the New Testament. 

The running title to this part of 
the volume is, the “ Pocket Exposi- 
tor.” A similar selection from Dod- 
dridge, with the same title, has been 
made in fingland, and has been so 
well received that the Publisher has 
been induced to | ive it stereotyped. 
Whether that selection is the same 
which has been adopted in the pre- 
sent work, our author does not tell us. 
It does not affect the value of the 
work, and not much the value of 
the service which Mr. R. has _ ren- 
dered the community. The reli- 
gious public will thank him, as well 
as the publisher, for furnishing in so 
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convenient and purchasable a form 
for common use, so much of the ex- 
cellent matter of Dr. Doddridge. 
To such families especially, as are 
not able to own Scott’s commentary, 
this volume will be a valuable com- 
panion to their daily reading of the 
Scriptures. They will find it profit- 
able to impress the sacred Word up- 
on their minds, by closing each por- 
tion read, with the corresponding 
portion of this brief expositor. 

Appended to the Reflections,— 
not prefixed, and constituting a p1in- 
cipal portion of the volume, as the 
title page seems to say,—is a small 
collection of Family Prayers. In 
regard to this part of the work per- 
haps we are not duly sensible of its 
importance. We were not educa- 
ted in an attachment to the use of 
printed prayers, but were accustom- 
ed to hear the devotions of the mor- 
ning and evening in the spontaneous 
language of the heart. ‘The Editor 
probably designed this collection 
more particularly for those of his 
own religious communion, and so 
far as it makes the whole volume 
more welcome to our brethren of 
that church, we are glad of its in- 
sertion. Tor ourselves we should 
have a little preferred the expos- 
itor without the prayers, (with a 
corresponding diminution in the 
price of the book;) yet the prayers 
need not be valueless even to such 
as are not accustomed to the use of 
forms. To minds not furnished with 
chaste and proper language they 
may serve as helps toa correct ex- 
temporaneous expression of their 
wants and acknowledgments to God. 
But we think that this deficiency 
will be sooner remedied by the great 
and happy increase of the spirit of 
prayer, and of praying circles, in all 
denominations of Christians: we 
think the pious fervor of the age is 
going far towards removing all inia- 
ginary want of . printed forms of 
prayer in secret and social worship, 
however it may be with regard to 
the services of the sanctuary. 


Publications on Intemperance: Kittredge’s Address. 
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The work is just published, and 
in respect to neatness of execution 
does credit to the press from which 
it issues. 


THAT our pages may record the his. 
tory of the present efforts in the cause 
of Temperance, we have thrown to. 
gether in one article a notice of the {o). 
lowing works on the subject. 


An Address upon the Effects of Ar. 
dent Spirits. Delivered in the 
Town-Hall of Lyme, N. H., Janu- 
ary 8,1827. By Jonarnan Kirr. 
REDGE, Esq. pp. 24. 12mo. 


Tus is an admirable exhibition 
of the subject. The writer shows 
that all drinking is to be traced to 
the same cause, the momentary cle- 
vation of feeling produced by strong 
drink. Itis better adapted than any 
thing we have seen, to produce an 
abhorrence of the custom of drink- 
ing. Its popularity may be judged 
of by the extent to which it has al- 
ready been circulated. It has been 
printed and re-printed in Boston ; sev- 
eral editions have been circulated in 
the Western District of New-York, 
one of 10,000 copies at Rochester; 
stereotyped by D. Fanshaw, New- 
York ; copious extracts stereotyped, 
and we know not how many thov- 
sands circulated by the Baptist Ge- 
neral ‘'ract Society in Philadel- 
phia. We cordially wish the friends 
of Temperance would take effectual 
measures to place it in every house 
in the world where the English lan- 
guage is understood. We copy the 
concluding paragraphs to show the 
spirit of the piece. 


We are aptto think that the wretch- 
es whom we see and have described 
were always so; that they were out of 
miserable and degraded families; and 
that they are walking in the road in 
which they wereborn. But this is not 
so. Among the number may be found 
a large proportion, who were as lovely 
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in their infancy, as promising in their 
outh, and as useful in early life as 
‘our own children, and have become 
drunkards—I repeat it, and never let it 
pe forgotten—have become drunkards 
by the temperate, moderate, and ha- 
pitual use of ardent spirits, just as you 
ysethemnow. Wereitnot for this use 
of ardent spirits, we should not now 
hear of drunken senators and drunken 
magistrates; of drunken lawyers and 
drunken doctors; churches would not 
now be mourning over drunken minis- 
ters and drunken members; parents 
would not be weepirz over drunken 
children; ‘wives over drunken hus- 
bands; husbands over drunken wives; 
and angels over a drunken world. 

Then cease. No longer use that 
which isthe source of infinite mischief, 
without one redeeming benefit; which 
has entailed upon you, upon your chil- 
dren, and upon society, woes unnum- 
beredand unutterable. Banish it from 
vour houses: itcan be done. You have 
only to will, and it is effected.—Use it 
notat home. Let it never be found 
to pollute your dwellings. Give it not 
to your friends or to your workmen. 
Touch it not yourselves, and suffer not 
your children to touch it; and let it be 
apart of your morning and evening 
prayer,that you and your children may 
be saved from intemperance, as much 
as from famine, from sickness and from 
death. 


Address to Manufacturers and Ven- 
ders of Strong Drink. Boston. 


pp. 12. 


Tus is a very seasonable article. 
It is mild and candid, not going on 
the assumption that distillers and re- 


tailersare worse than all the rest of 


the community, but kindly entreating 
them not to be partakers of other 
men’ssins. We do not see how any 
man ofprinciple, or any one who pre- 
tends to consider the voice of con- 
science entitled to respect, can de- 
liberately resolve to continue the 
practice of furnishing to his neighbors 
the means of self-destruction. 

The writer thus discusses the com- 
mon excuse for continuing in this 
business. 


Address to those who Make and Sell. 


But it is urged still further, that men 
who love strong drink will have it: if 
they cannot obtain it at one place, they 
will at another: and, says the maker or 
seller of this article, I may as well 
have the profit of furnishing it to them, 
as my neighbor.—But let me ask 
those who take this ground, to consid- 
er the matter a moment. Is this rea- 
soning correct? Whatshouldwethink 
of the man who should rob the travel- 
ler,and urge asan excuse that some oth- 
er one would probaly have commit- 
ted the crime, if he had not? * * * 
Nothing but the most sordid selfishness 
can so blind any one, as to make him 
reason inthis manner. The fact that 
others do wrong, will not justify us in 
pursuing the same course. 

But this reasoning is inaccurate in 
another respect. It is not true, in 
every instance, that the man who 
loves strong drink, if he cannot obtain 
it at one place, will obtain it at another. 
It isnot truethat just so much spirit will, 
at all events, find its way into market, 
whether the number of persons making 
and selling it be great or small. Al} 
experience shows that each individual 
who engages in the business of manu- 
facturing or vending strong drink, not 
only takes a part in producing or circu- 
lating the article, but actually increases 
the quantity consumed,and consequent- 
ly the miseries which ensue. Each dis- 
tillery which pours out its stream of 
poison, adds one to the number of 
streams constantly running, while oth- 
ers, in general, furnish none the less 
on account of it. And each individu- 
al who sells, empties his casks scarcel 
less often on account of what is sold by 
his neighbors. To each man it may 
besaid, with very little abatement, ‘ The 
quantity which you distill, is so much 
in addition to what would otherwise be 
made: The quantity which you sell, 
is so much added to that which would 
otherwise be circulated. Each one, 
therefore, thus engaged, not only takes 
a share in supporting intemperance, 
but actually produces an addition to 
its evils—an addition which, but for 
him, would not exist. Let none, then, 
think to hide himself amidst the multi- 
tude; or imagine that the wrong which 
others do, will, in the end, extenuate or 
lessen that which is chargeable upon 
him. pp. 5, 6. 
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An article written in so candid 
and mild a tone will do good with the 
persuadable. But tor those whose 
god is gain, who we fear are the 
largest class, we desire to see some- 
thing published, so powerful and 
searching, that they will not dare any 
longer to keep up the business of 
making drunkards. 


Report of the Directors and Warden 
of the Connecticut State Prison : 
Submitted to the Legislature, May 
Session, 1828. New—Haven. 
pp. 20 


‘THIs report contains much to grat- 
ify the friends of humanity. The in- 
stitution itself is an honor to the State, 
and we think every citizen of Con- 
necticut ought to feel under obliga- 
tions of gratitude to the government 
which authorized, and the Agents 
and Directors who have executed, 
this capital improvement in our sys- 
tem of penalties. A single glance 
at the New Prison is sufficient to 
make us wonder how any enlighten- 
ed people could ever think of imear- 
cerating a fellow sinner in the hide- 
ous dungeons of New-Gate. If the 
report had not been so extensively 
circulated in the newspapers, we 
would enrich our pages with alinost 
the whole of it. Butunderthis head 
we will only vive that part which 
bears upon the sub jectof temperate 
It isan extract from the luminous re- 
port of the attending physician, Dr. 
S. B. Woodward. 


In adverting to the healthfulness of 
the prison, which has so far prevailed, 
we are naturally led to inguire what 
conduces to it. Inthe first place 

Diet.—The food of the convicts is 
uniform, and is taken im separate ra- 
tions in their cells. The established 
diet, is plain, cheap, and substantial; 
and having nothing different to expect, 
the prisoners make no complaints, and 
when in health eat all their rations. If 
the rations changed from day to day, 
some individuals would like one dish 
better than another, and eat excessively 


fonnecticut State Prison. 


— Nott’s Appeal. 
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when that was presented, and little o; 
none on other days. On this diet, the 
appearance of the men has greatly 
changed for the better, since their re- 
moval. 

Drink.—The only drink at present 
allowed in the prison, is water. Spir- 
its and cider are not allowed in any cir- 
cumstances of health. Those who have 
been in the habit of using these articles 
freely and evenintemperately for years, 
are depriv ed of them at once, and put 
upon the plain but wholesome fare of 
the Prison, without the least inconyen- 
lence. 

In afew weeks an obvious change 
for the better takes place—their coun- 
tenances improve—they gain strength 
and flesh, and acquire that vigor of 
mind, which it is well known intempe- 
rance blunts or destroys. By this means, 
they are rendered more tild in their 
temper and disposition, and of course 
the subjects of easier government and 
control. 


We think the conclusion unavoida- 
ble, that if the intemperate, such as 
most criminals are, can leave off the 
use of spirits and resort to cold wa- 
ter, with so immediate advantage, 
the temperate may do it much more 
easily and safely. 


An Appeal to the Temperate on the 
Vice of Intemperance. In three 
parts. By Samven Nort, Jr. 
Albany. pp. 98. 12mo. 

‘Tus able work is prefaced by a 
advertisement soliciting at- 
tention, because “it has the advan- 
tage over the very able works of last 
year, that it is later,” and is “a reit- 
eration which ought to be sounded 
every year in the ears of the public, 
unti! the evil is corrected.” We ful- 
ly appreciate the motive, and add 
also that it contains a more thorough 
analysis of the prevailing vice, than 
any which has preceded it. No 
writer that we have met, has gone 
so far in giving a minute delineation 
of the horrid monster, in every mus 
cle and feature. We do not mean 
that he is anatomised. But he 
paimted, with great accuracy. 


modest 
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It is worthy of remark that every 
new developement of facts respect- 
ing the extent of the evil, shows that 
the most alarming estimates fall short 
of the reality. Mr. Nott tells us, (p. 
13.) that “from the census of distil- 
leries in the state of New-York, by 
the returns of 1825, the whole num- 
ber is one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-nine,—the average product 
sixteen thousand gallons,” making a 
total of more than eighteen millions 
of gallons of domestic spirits manu- 
factured in the single state of New- 
York. At this rate the whole 
amount for the United States would 
be about one hundred and forty mill- 
He adds, “there is reason 
to believe there has been a great in- 
crease of distilleries since the census 
of 1825.” 

Mr. Nott divides drinkers into four 
classess, ‘lemperate drinkers, Free 
or hard drinkers, Occassional drunk- 
ards, and Habitualdrunkards. The 


ions ! 


first class “are all in the school of 


intemperance,” and may be called 
“patrons of intemperance ; for their 
presence in the school and at the les- 
sons of intemperance, gives example 
and encouragement to those who are 
swift to learn.” It is while they 
are inthe second class, of tree drink- 
ers, that he supposes the well known 
destruction of moral susceptibility 
to take place, which is commonly 
ascribed to actual drunkenness. 


It is somewhere in this region—I 
know not where—somewhere between 
the free temperance of which I have 
spoken, and 
which | am now speaking, that this 
change takes place. It is not misfor- 
tune or accident, or guiltless appetite, 
or compulsory temptation, that makes 
the free drinker fearlessly draw nigh 
the very verge of a beastly drunken- 


ness; but itis an unperceived loss of 


moral principle. It is here that rea- 
son drops her reins—-that conscience ut- 
ters herlast effectual admonitions, and 
that her voice dies away in inaudible 
whispers onthe ear. At an earlier pe- 
riod, there was a fear of doing wrong— 
a fearfulness of the drunkard’s guilt and 
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ruin; but now, on the very precipice 
no guilt, no danger, is dreaded. I can 
be merry and jovial, says such an one; 
1 can linger at the tavern, and mess 
with the drunken, and be still tempe- 
rate. Ah, this isthe evil: it is not be- 
cause he cannot leave his companions 
and his cups; but because his moral fee- 
ling is perverted; because conscience 
has been silenced and fear luiled to 
sleep, that the first stages of intempe- 
rance are so certainly followed by the 
last—that the free drinker fills up the 
whole character of a drunkard. pp. 
21, 22. 


In the second part, he states that 
the causes of intemperance are to be 
found in various evil communications, 
or popular opinions and_ pvactices, 
respecting the use of spirituous li- 
quors. Hissentimentson their prop- 
er medicinal use, and on the necessi- 
ty of a guard and a caution respect- 
ing the current exception, “when 
used as a medicine,’ his views cor- 
respond entirely with ourown. We 
do not believe they are either a sate 
or a salutary medicine in ordinary 
ailments. He thus exposes the fal- 


lacy of the popular maxims on this 
point. 


It isnot needful to my present purpose 
to prove that these views are false, 
though | have named them so without 
theleast hesitation. Evenifthey were 
true, and ardent spirits were admitted 
to be as useful as public opinion de- 
clares, they have brought such fatal 
evils with them as no longer to deserve 
our confidence. Or rather, we have 
abused them so abominably as to be no 
longer worthy to be trusted with their 
just and legitimate uses. If it be a 
truth that they are useful, it is a truth 
not to be spoken in our time, and in 
our state of society. This town, this 
state, this country, are not worthy to 
be trusted with a boon fraught, in our 
way ofusing it, with ten thousand curses 
for a single blessing. The blessings 
which they are said to confer, are not 
worthy of the least regard, in compari- 
son with the evils of which we suffer 
the most bitter experience. They are 
not like fire, a good servant and a bad 
master, to which they are sometimes 
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compared. For fire is indispensable, 
and its useful service is enjoyed every 
hour, and is diffused through all the de- 
partments of life, while its injuries bear 
no proportion to its manifold benefits. 
But the injuries of ardent spirits exceed 
their alleged benefits ten thousand fold. 
Indeed, if the mode of manufacturing 
them were now first discovered, and 
did the discoverer forsee both the good 
and the evil of which their friends say 
they are the authors, he must be a 
very demon if he did not conceal the 
secret in his own bosom, and let it be 
buried with him in his grave. It is 
enough to assert the immense predom- 
inance of evil over good, to justify the 
denomination of false views, to those 
whose corrupting influence we are now 
to exhibit in a various and extended il- 
lustration. 

That ardent spirits are a useful and 
important medicine, is the undefined 
and unguarded sentiment of the public 
mind, every where exepressed every 
where exemplified. In consquence, 
they are kept in almost every family as 
an article of domestic medicine ; and 
by more than half the community are 
considered as the only medicine which 
they are skilled to use—the only med- 
icine which they administer, until a 
physician is called. If there be acold, 
or a cough,or a pain in the stomach, ora 
weakness and want of appetite, a little 
bitters, or a little spirits, is the approved 
remedy. It wouldnot be difficult, for 
those skilled in the human constitution, 
to show that the application of this 
remedy is the surest way to need the 
physician and his drugs; and that thus 
diseases are fixed which no remedy can 
cure. But this is not our object. I 
specify the fact as a wide-spread 
eause of the intemperance which ex- 
ists,and whichis al this moment spring- 
ing up inour land. This medicine, so 
in universal keeping, and so adapted 
to all occasional and all chronic dis- 
eases, is recommended and given by 
temperate parents to their children, to 
ease their pains, to prevent and cure 
their diseases. The wife recommends 
and mingles it for her husband, and the 
husband for his wife. The opinions 
and practices of the neighborhood sus- 
tain every where the opinions and 
practices of the family. The illnesses 
for which spirits, in some form or other, 
are an excellent remedy or preventive, 
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are specified in the neighborhood, until 
every thing is specified. ‘And when- 
ever sickness comes in good earnest 
upon a family, the kindness of Chris- 
tian neighborhood gives new facilities 
for the propagation of evil communica- 
tions. Immediately the bottle takes its 
stand, pre-eminent among the piysi- 
cian’s prescriptions: the nurses com- 
mend it, and require all who assist or 
visit the sick, to secure themselves 
from colds or fevers, or fatigue, by 
this universal medicine. The physi- 
cian and the pastor, officially, at all the 
beds of sickness, are unusually exposed, 
if they hearken to the repeated assur- 
ance,that to drink will dothem no harm, 
and thus give security from disease. 
Even physicians have not been guiltless 
of corrupting communications. For 
besides their general abetting of the 
popular error, who has not heard of 
many whose vice proceeded by regular 
steps from the prescriptions of their 
physicians. The evil communication 
of medicinal usefulness is peculiarly 
dangerous. Whoever believes it, is 
of course ready to drink as often as the 
occasion is presented: when he does 
drink, he finds his appetite excited, his 
feeble frame invigorated and his sink- 
ing spirits raised. His experience 
soon confirms the doctrine in which he 
has been brought up; his conscience 
is set at ease; and nothing is wanting 
but frequency of occasion to expose 
him to the rapid formation of the habit 
of intemperance. Indeed so prevalent 
is the vague opinion of medicinal use- 
fulness; so abetted by specific and es- 
teemed recommendation; so suited is 
it to produce a deceptive benefit at 
every application, that there is perhaps 
never a time when one-quarter of the 
community are mot in the use of this 
medicine, in some of the many forms 
in which it is exhibited. Here multi- 
tudes commence the allowed and ap- 
proved frequency in which originate 
the first longings for repeated eae, 
and when the repetition has created a 
new disease, and its alarming symp- 
toms begin to appear, intemperance 
is made incurable by the still more evil 
communication, that sudden abstinence 
is unsafe, or that the disease must be 
cured by moderate doses of the poison 
which produced it. How complete is 
the circle of temptation; what deci- 
sive and extensive results must be sup- 
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posed to follow! I know no illustration 
of the influence of this evil communica- 
tion, more affecting than that which 
sometimes occurs in old age; when, af- 
tera life of sobriety and respectability, 
gray hairs are brought down in guilt 
and disgrace to the grave. Who has 
not heard or known of some old man, 
who has adopted the maxim in still 
greater credit, than that of general 
medical usefulness, that ardent spirits 
are the peculiar, and even the safe 
medicine for the infirmities of old age : 
who has not heard of such an old man 
becoming attached to his dose—en- 
slaved to it—-losing his conscience, 
which was wont to revolt at the very 
thought of intemperance, and giving 
his last years to sottish drunkenness. 
Other causes may conspire; but the 
principal, is the ruinous sentiment, that 
ardent spirits are the appropriate medi- 
cine of old age. Under its corrupting 
influence, the remnant of another gen- 
eration perishes in disgrace before the 
eyes oi the young; and men of respec- 
tability and influence in early and mid- 
dle life, rot in their old age, and die, 
the grief of their families, the pests of 
society. 

It deserves to be carefully consider- 
ed whether the best friends of tempe- 
rance are not inadvertently guilty of 
evil communications in their use of the 
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phrase, “except as a medicine.” If 
this exception be made at all, (and I 
believe it might be omitted without any 
hazard of plagues and fevers,) its medi- 
cinal use needs to be stated and de- 
fined. No othermedicine calls so loud- 
ly for its distinct and settled offices— 
for rules which can be strictly followed 
without the least hazard of creating 
the habit of intemperance. Otherwise 
the exception neutralizes the vow, and 
leaves to the medicinal evil communi- 
cation full scope for the pursuit of its 
old work of ruin. It may be employed 
according to each one’s interpretation, 
without a breach of the votive com- 
pact, and be as each one pleases, medi- 
cine in the field, and medicine by the 
road; medicine in the family, and medi- 
cine in thecloset; medicine by day, and 
medicine by night. 


We should be glad to furnish fur- 
ther extracts, but have no room. 
We regard the work as an important 
advance in the cause of temperance, 
and hope it will have an extensive 
zirculation. In those places where 
temperance forms the subject of rea- 
ding at evening meetings, after Bee- 
cher and Kittredge are finished, we 
recommend Nott’s Appeal. 








LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Periodical Press of the United States. 
The Traveller and Monthly Gazet- 
teer, published at Philadelphia,contains 
in the last number a list of the Mag- 
azines and Newspapers in the United 
States. The list gives, if a bro- 
ther Editor counts correctly, 827. 
This number it is presumed is consid- 
erably less than the whole. Of these 
827, 29 arein Maine; 78 in Massachu- 
setts; 17 in New-Hampshire; 21 in 
Vermont; 11 in Rhode-Island; 26 in 
Connecticut; 161 in New-York; 22 in 
New-Jersey; 185 in Pennsylvania, of 
which 22 are in German; 4 in Dela- 
ware ; 32 in Maryland, one of which 
isin German; 9in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 34 in Virginia, and “a few 
others not received;” 15 in North 
Carolina; 16 in South Carolina; 13 
in Georgia; 2 in Florida Territory: 


10 in Alabama; 10 in Louisiana; 8 in 
Tennessee; 23 in Kentucky; 66 in 
Ohio; 16 in Indiana; 2 m Michigan; 
4 in Illinois; 6 in Missouri; 7 in Mis- 
sissippi; 1 in Arkansas Territory ; and 
1 in the Cherokee Nation. 

The daily papers are about 50. 
There are some small errors in the 
list. One occurs in respect to the 
Christian Spectator, which is errone- 
ously stated to be published by N. 
Whiting. But perfect accuracy in 
such an undertaking is not easily at- 
tained.—The Traveller deserves pat- 
ronage. 


The Life and Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson are announced,as being about 
to be published in Virginia, by his 
Executor, in 4 vols. 8yo, at $10 in 
boards. 
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Connecticut State Prison. The late 
report of the Manager to the Legisla- 
ture shows that the earnings of the 
prisoners exceed the expenses by more 
than $1000; whereas the expense to the 
State of the old prison was from $5000 
to $10,000a year. And yet the econo- 
my of the new system is not to be com- 
pared with its morai advantages over 
the old. 


Lotteries in France. According to 
an estimate presented to the French 
Chamber of Deputies by M. Charles 
Dupin, the annual sum spent upon lot- 
teries in France amounts to upwards 
of 50,000,000 francs, or ten millions of 
dollars. And it is remarkable, that 
nine-tenths of this is spent in five de- 
partments only, which include Paris 
and a few towns next in size to the 
capital; and that the worst crimes are 
committed in these departments, com- 
pared with the rest of the kingdom, 
m a nearly equal proportion to the 
lottery expenditure. For instance, 
in the department of the Seine (which 
contains Paris,) in the course of six 
years there occurred 21 cases of mur- 
der, 50 of poisoning, and 1,756 of 
suicide, of which 213 were traced im- 
mediately to gambling in lotteries and 
otherwise. The money expended in 
lotteries in the.city of Paris alone 
amounts to twenty-two million frances 
annually, while that city can afford only 
fourteen millions for the support of its 
many noble establishments of charity. 
It was in the view of these and many 
connected facts,that the worthy deputy 
declared in the Chamber of Deputies 
his positive determination to bring for- 
ward, during the present session, a law 
for the total abolition of lotteries and 
gambling houses throughout the whole 
extent of France—and that too, al- 
though the government would thereby 
lose their tax upon these establish- 
ments. 


New Publications. 
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Madagascar. Interesting discoy- 
eries, not yet fully given to the public, 
are said to have been recently made in 
the interior of this island. A Captain 
Barnes undertook to penetrate into 
the interior, with a view tothe objects 
of British Commercial enterprise. 

* He proceeded to that part of the 
island where the natives were accus- 
tomed to carry on a sort of trade with 
the Fechelles for bullocks. It was 
not without considerable difficulty that 
he obtained permission from the chief 
who was in authority there, to proceed 
to the capital of Rahama, the King of 
of the whole island, situated near 500 
miles in the interior. This journey over 
a country never before passed by an 
European, its almost trackless wastes, 
and over mountains and morasses of 
indescribable difficulty, he effected in 
safety ; on reaching the capital he was 
received with great courtesy by Raha- 
ma, with whom he became so great a 
favorite that he remained with him for 
upwards of five months, in the course 
of which period he.acquird a mass of 
information, of the most useful deserip- 
tion relative to that extraordinary coun- 
try and people. 

** Rahama is described asa Prince of 
great talent and power, governing an 
immense population with the most des- 
potic authority. The capital is of very 
considerable extent, partaking much 
of the Arabian character,to which ori- 
gin also Captain Barnes considers the 
natives of the island may be deduced. 
Iron, copper, and silver ores, of the rich- 
est quality, abound in every part ofthe 
interior ; and the country possesses eve- 
ry capability of becoming, when civil- 
ized, of the utmost importance. It is 
remarkable that some of the large 
lakes, of which there are many in the 
interior, are under the influence of tides, 
the waters rising and falling regularly 
several inches on the tide hours.” 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Camp-Meetings described and exposed; 
and “Strange Things” stated. pp. 14. 
8vo. 

The Providence of God Displayed in 
the Rise and Fall of Nations. A Ser- 


mon, delivered at the Annual Election, 
in Trinity Church, New-Haven, on 
Wednesday the 7th of May, 1828. By 
Nathaniel S. Wheaton, Rector of Christ 
Church, Hartford. New-Haven. Pub- 
lished by order of the Legislature. 

Lives of the Twelve Apostles: with Ex 





Monthly Record. 


planatory Notes. By F. W. P. Green- 
wood, Junior Minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little, 
& Wilkins. pp. 148. 12mo., 

The Family Altar; consisting of 
Prayers for Family Worship, and for the 
Sick and the Mourner: with Practical 
Reflections on the New Testament. By 
the Rev. Edward Rutledge, A. M. Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Stratford, Conn. 
New-Haven; A. H. Maltby. 

Lectures addressed to the Young Men 
of Hartford and New-Haven, and pub- 
lished at their request. By Joe! Hawes, 
Pastor of the First Church in Hartford. 
Second Edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Medical Flora: or, Manual of the Med- 
ical Botany of the United States of 
North America: containing a selection 
of above 100 figures and descriptions of 
Medical Plants, with their names, quali- 
ties, &c.; and notes or remarks on near- 
ly 500 equivalent Substitues. In two 
volumes. Volume the First, A—H. 
With 52 Plates. By C. S. Rafinesque, 
A. M... P. H. D., Ex. Prof. of Botany, 
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&e. Philadelphia: Atkinson & Alex- 
ander. 

The Legendary, consisting of Original! 
Pieces, principally illustrative of Ameri- 
can History, Scenery, and Manners. Ed- 
ited by N. P. Willis. Vol. I. Boston : 
Samuel G. Goodrich. pp. 286. 12mo. 

Junius Unmasked; or Lord George 
Sackville proved to be Junius. With an 
Appendix, showing that the Author of 
the Letters of Junius was also the Au- 
thor of the Reign of George III. and 
Author of the North Britain, ascribed 
to Mr. Wilkes. Embellished with a 
Print of Sackville. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 

American Ornithology: or the Natu- 
ral History of the Birds of the United 
States. Illustrated with Plates engra- 
ved and colored from Original Drawings 
taken from Nature. By Alexander Wil- 
son. With a Sketch of the Author's 
Life, by George Ord, F. L. 8S. &c. In 
three Vols. New-York, and Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev. Mr. M‘Ilvain in Answer to the 
Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, D. D. Se- 
cond Edition. 














MONTHLY 


RELIGIOUS. 


We continue our Record of religious 
Anniversaries from our last number. 


American Jews’ Society. It appeared 
from the report of the committee to au- 
dit the acounts, that the amount of the 
Society’s funds, at the beginning of the 
year, was $15,510 86. Received du- 
ring the year, $816 99. Expenditures, 
$1,856 19. Leaving a balance of $14,- 
471 66 in favor of the Society. Of this 
sum, $6,500 has been vested in a farm, 
and the remainder principally in stocks. 

The annual Report was read by Dr. 
Platt, of this city. After alluding to 
the death of Rev. Dr. Blatchford and 
His Ex.,Gov. Clinton, two of the Vice 
Presidents, a statement was given of 
the circumstances attending the pur- 
chase of the Society’s farm. It is sit- 
uated in New Paltz on the West side 
of the Hudson, nearly opposite Hyde- 
Park, and comprises 500 acres, 100 of 
which are cleared and fit for cultivation, 
with a good house thereon, together 
wihabarn, orchard, &c. The remain- 
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der is valuable wood-land. The cost 
to the Society is $6,500 which the Di- 
rectors and others suppose is consider- 
able lessthan its real value. 

In June last, a Committee reported 
in favor of sending an agent to Europe, 
with a view to obtain information, and 
otherwise promote the interests of the 
Society, and recommended the Rev. 
Dr. Rowan as a suitable person to per- 
form this service; but on further consid- 
eration, the Board decided that it was 
inexpedient to appoint such an agent 
at presant. A committee of Correspon- 
dence was afterwards appointed who 
have exchanged letters with different 
persons in Europe, and obtained much 
of the information desired. 

A system of rules in regard to con- 
verts was presented, one of which is, 
that the Society shail not be at the ex- 
pense of importing Jews from other 
countries, nor of supporting them when 
here, except they become actual resi- 
dents at the farm. No Jew can enjoy 
the Society's patronage unless he pos- 
sesses a good moral character. Pro- 
vision is made for the compensation of 
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Jews employed at the farm, in propor- 
tion to the value of their services. A 
system of gradation is to be establish- 
ed among them, and religious instruc- 
tion provided. We did not understand 
that any Jew, was at present under 
the patronage of the Society. 
N. Y. Obs. 


The American Sunday School Union 
held its fourth Anniversary in Phila- 
delphia, on the 13th of May. 

Since the last anniversary, the Rev. 
Howard Malcom late General Agent, 
having accepted the charge of a church 
in the city of Boston, the Rev. George 
Boyd has been appointed to that office, 
who entered on his duties on the first 
of January last. During the year, 
twelve other agents have been em- 
ployed by the Board, who have labor- 
ed in more than 16 of the United States 
to collect funds and disseminate infor- 
mation; and these efforts have been 
instrumental in awakening attention 
to the subject of Sunday Schools, and 
the formation of a number of Unions, 
some of which have become auxiliary 
to the parent Society. 

The amount of life and annual sub- 
scriptions and donations to the general 
fund, received during the year, princi- 
pally through the general and other 
agents, is $3,342 7-100; to which ifwe 
add $760 53-100 received in the mis- 
sionary fund, and $15,381 94-100 re- 
ceived for the buildings, the total ofdo- 
nations, made to the Society in the 
fourth year, is $19,484. 

The number of auxiliaries at the 
last report was 362; during the year 
59 have been added, 2 have withdrawn, 
5 have been dissolved, 20 have been 
united with County Unions, leaving 
the present number 394. These aux- 
iliaries have under their care 3,760 
schools, 32,806 teachers, and 259,656 
scholars, showing an increase of 32 
auxiliaries, 1,160 schools, 8,499 teachi- 
ers, and 85,465 scholars. 

If the increase of schools not auxili- 
aryto this Society, has been in the 
same ratio during two years past, the 
total number of children receiving Sab- 
bath School instruction in the United 
States, may be estimated at 345,000, or 
about one-seventh of that portion of our 
population which is between the ages 
of 5 and 15 years. 

The most recent accounts from for- 
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eign countries enable the Board to estj- 
mate the present number of Sunday 
Scholars in the world at one million, 
three hundred and fifty thousand. 

The American Sunday Schoo! Union 
have published during the past year, 
1,462,560 publications of different kinds, 
which added to those issued by the So- 
ciety in the three preceding years, 
makes a grand total of 5,212,309. 


New-York Sunday School Union. 
The number of teachers and pupils who 
attended the very interesting celebra- 
tion of this Union, was 1500 or 1600 of 
the former and upwards of 10,000 of 
the latter. The pupils, with their re- 
spective superintendents and teachers, 
passed through the Park in procession, 
on their way to Castle Garden, and 
were followed bythe Board of Mana- 
gers, Visiters, the Rev. Clergy, and 
other friends of Sabbath Schools, also 
in procession. Each School had a 
banner, on which was recorded the 
number of the School and some appro- 
priate motto from the Bible. 

A spectator remarks in relation te 
the exercises at the Garden, * There 
was something peculiarly impressive in 
being thus retired from the confusion 
of the city—under the broad canopy of 
Heaven—-and hearing the notes of 
praise ascend from ten thousand infant 
voices. It seemed to carry one back 
to thescene when children in the Tem- 
pie sang, ‘ Hosanna tothe Son of David; 
blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” 


Methodist Sunday School Union. 
The Methodist Sunday School Unior 
has 178 auxiliaries, most of which have 
branch schools, making the total num- 
ber of scholars about forty thousand. 
During the past year, 134 scholars have 
become members of the church. 


American Bible Class Society. 'This 
Society was organized, as will be re- 
membered, in December of last year, 
at Philadelphia. Its first meeting to 
hear reports was held, at the same 
place, onthe 22d of May. Noone, we 
think, can read the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee without a conviction 
of the vast importance of the institu- 
tion. It has a bearing not only upon 
the direct object of the institutien itself, 
the multiplication and encouragement 
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of Bible Classes and the spiritual inter- 
ests of their pupils, but it has other 
bearings also which make it capable of 
a greater amount of good than the ma- 
jority of the religious community have 
as yet, we fear, reflected on. The in- 
terests of Sabbath School instruction— 
the intelligence and purity of our re- 
vivals,—the strength and beauty of our 
churches,—depend upon a correct and 
widely diffused knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. : 

As the Society is yet in its infancy, 
it cannot be expected that its report 
should exhibit a large mass of facts 
collected from the history of its opera- 
tions. The Secretary,the Rev. Mr. 
Wilbur, has travelled more than a 
thousand miles in the service of the So- 
ciety, and has by his labors considera- 
bly increased the number of Bible clas- 
ses, and the efficiency of such as were 
already in existence. ‘ Probably from 
500 to 600 Bible classes exist in the 
United States, embracing from 60,000 
to 80,000 members.” 

As a single instance of the blessed 
effects of Bible classes, we select from 
among others the following, of a class 
in Woburn, near Boston : 

“Commencing with thirty members, 
the interest in its exercises continued 
to increase till about eighteen months 
ago, the names on that list amounted 
to 80. In that class a revival com- 
menced, which soon increased the at- 
tendants to hundreds. The last year 
there were 230 members received into 
one church, 200 of which were from 
the Bible classes. Of these,morethan 
70 had been previously cherishing the 
spider’s-web hopes of universalism, 
and these hopes had all been swept 
away by the social study of the Bible. 
The exposition of the 16th of Acts, 
to different sections of that Bible class, 
appeared to be instrumental of awak- 
ening more than 20 souls. Of the first 
80 composing that class, 75 have been 
received to the church, and the other 
five, some of whom have entered on 
the retributions of eternity, have all 
manifested deep religious impressions.” 


ANNIVERSARIES 1N Boston. The anni- 
versaries of various important Societies 
were held in Boston in the end of May, 
and created considerable interest. We 
have room only for very brief extracts 
from their reports. 
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American Tract Society. Receipts 
of the past year, $12,159 66—expendi- 
tures, $12,450 23, including $1603 70 
remitted to the Parent Society for 
Tracts, and $2006 25 as donations. 
Distributed during the year, 11,091,- 
256 pages. New Auxiliaries recogni- 
zed during the year, 138; making the 
whole number 547. Ofthese, 104 are 
in Maine, 143 in New-Hampshire, 79 
in Vermont, 203 in Massachusetts, and 
12 in Connecticut. 


Massachusetts Bible Society. Re- 
ceipts the past year, $2135 81 ; besides 
a legacy of $5000 from the late Lt. 
Gov. Phillips, which is to be added to 
the permanent fund. Distributed dur- 
ing the year, 2644 Bibles and 2414 
Testaments. Whole number distrib- 
uted since the formation of the Society, 
26,742 Bibles and 18,528 Testaments. 


Massachusetts Missionary Society. 
Receipts during the past year, $4363 
57. Expenditures, $4465 41 cts. Per- 
mament fund, $3950. Ofsixty church- 
es assisted during the year, 1 is in New- 
Hampshire,18 in Maine,and 41 in Mas- 
sachusetts. Regret is expressed that 
the Directors have not been able, as 
yet, to make any remittances to the 
American Home Missionary Society, 
of which it is a Branch. 


Female Jews’ Society. Receipts of 
the year, $125797. Expenditures, 
$1192 73. Permanent fund, $2370; 
disposal fund, $1415 07. The Society 
has one missionary in its employ, the 
Rey. Josiah Brewer, who is laboring 
in the Mediterranean. The Society 
has also under its patronage a German 
Jew, by the name of Schauffler, who is 
pursuing his theological studies at An- 
dover, and promises to be eminently 
useful. 


The Baptist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts, has expended the past 
year in aid of public churches, more 
than $1,100. 


The Sabbath. The Pastoral Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts at its late 
meeting in Boston adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: “That this asso- 
ciation highly approve of the object of 
of the General Union recently formed 
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in the city of New-York, for promo- 
ling the observance of the Christian 
Sabbath, and that they will promptly 
co-operate with said Union for the ac- 
complishment of this object. 

Other resolutions were adopted havy- 
ing a more special reference to Boston 
and Massachusetts. A public meeting 
composed of different denominations 
was also held, and adopted similar res- 
olutions. 

[Dr. Rice of Virginia preached the 
Pastoral sermon. } 

The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church also,expressed its ap- 
probation of the General Sabbath Un- 
ion, and recommended the formation 
of auxiltaries in every congregation 
within its bounds. 

Families without Bibles. It has been 
ascertained by an agent of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, that there are in 
North Carolina at least ten thousand 
Samilies destitute of the Bible. 

There were 2,400 families destitute 
in Philadelphia. They have been sup- 
plied. 

In several States (nine we believe) 
resolutions have been adopted to sup- 
ply every destitute family in those 
States with the Sacred Volume, with- 
in a given period. 

Diocese of Maryland. The Epis- 
copal Convention of Maryland at their 
late session adjourned without being 
able to choose a Bishop in place of the 
late Bishop Kemp. The Rev. Mr. 
Jones, the most popular candidate, 
wanted 3 or 4 votes of two thirds, the 
requisite majority. 


POLITICAL. 


Russia and Turkey. The great 
crisis has arrived, and rumor and spec- 
ulation are atanend. Russia has de- 
clared war upon the Turks. Her 
army under Wittgonstein crossed the 
Pruth near the end of April, and was 
in full march towards Constantinople. 

The world itself will be an intensely 
interested spectator of the drama that 
is opening. Perhaps Christians, in 
common with others, will be in danger 
of indulging sentiments in respect to 
it, not altogether consistent with the 
universal benevolence of the gospel— 
sentiments inspired by their sympathy 
for Greece, and their abhorrence of 
Mahomedan cruelty and wickedness. 
it is right to rejoice in all the anticipa- 
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ted good which a righteous Providence 
may bring out of this event, to the 
church and to the world; if oppressed 
Greece be about to be redeemed, if the 
power of the false Prophet be about 
to be finally broken and humbled, and 
removed out of the way of the progress 
of Christianity, we may rejoice and 
give thanks to God; yet war and 
bloodshed and the distress of nations, 
can never cease to be in themselves 
matters of deep commiseration and 
regret. 

The issue of the war, it would seem 
not hazardous to predict: it must be 
disastrous to Turkey. When we look 
at the feebleness of her operations in 
the Morea, we judge at once that she 
cannot stand before her stronger enemy 
of the North. Yetthe war of Greece, 
it is to be remembered, was not of a 
character to rouse the nation. If the 
Sultan should succeed in his endeavor to 
stir up the whole mass of his subjects, 
and bring them to his support,in all the 
power of their religious enthusiasm 
and their hatred of the Russians, this 
is not a war that will be terminated 
without much carnage. 

The causes of the war on the part 
of Russia,as alledged in the Manifesto 
of the Emperor, which was published 
at Petersburg the 26th of April, are 
in substance the following :—The vio- 
lation of the treaties of Bucharest and 
Akermann, the illegal seizure of Rus- 
sian vessels, the closing of the passage 
of the Bosphorus to the injury of the 
Russian trade, and the intrigues of the 
Porte to prevent the peace with Persia. 

The Manifesto is accompained by a 
declaration, more fully setting forth 
the complaint of Russia, and the ob- 
jects she is determined to effect by the 
quarrel. 

* Russia, now placed in a situation in 
which its honor and its interests will not 
suffer it any longer to remain, declares 
war against the Ottoman Porte. Not 
without regret, after having, however, for 
sixteen yearsneglected nothing to spare 
the evils which will aecompany it. The 
causes of this war sufhiciently indicate 
the objects ofit. Brought on by Turkey, 
it will impose upon it the burden of ma- 
king good all expenses caused by it, and 
the loss sustained by the subjects of his 
Imperial Majesty; undertaken for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the treaties which the 
Porte considers as no longer existing, it 
will aim at securing their observance and 
efficacy; induced by the imperative neces- 
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sity of securing for the future inviolable 
liberty to the commerce of the Black Sea, 
and the navigation of the Bosphorus, it 
will be directed to this object, which is 
equally advantageous to all the Euro- 
pean states. 

* Russia, nevertheless, is very far from 
entertaining ambitious plans; enough 
countries and nations already obey its 
laws ; cares enough are already united 
with the extent of its dominions. 

“Lastly, Russia, though at war with the 
Porte for reasons which are independent 
of the Convention of the 6th of July, has 
not departed, and will not depart, from 
the stipulations of that act. The Allies 
willfind Russia always ready to act in 
concert with them, in execution of the 
Treaty of London—always zealous to co- 
operate in the work which is recommen- 
ded to its care by religion, and all the 
feelings which do honor to humanity— 
always inclined to make use of its sit- 
uation only for the speedy fulfilment of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of the 6th 
of July, but not to make any change in 
its nature and effects. 

* The Emperor will not lay down his 
arms till he has attained the results sta- 
ted in this declaration; and he expects 
them, from the benedictions of Him, to 
whom justice and a pure consciene have 
never yet appealed in vain.” 


France is adding 50 or 60,000 to her 
existing army, but not with any view, 
it is Saeed, to their being employed 
at present. The Allies are understood 
to remain neuter in the war with Tur- 
key, having the assurance of Russia 
that acquisiton of territory is not her 
object. 


England. The Corporation and 
Test Acts are repealed. A _substi- 
tute—a harmless one, except in princi- 
ple—is adopted, by which a person 
elected to office is required to subscribe 
the following promise : 


“J, A. B. do solemnly and sincerely, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare upon the true faith of a 
Christian, that I will never exercise any 
power, authority, or influence which I 
may possess by virtue of the office of 

to injure or weaken the 
Protestant Church as is by law establish- 
ed in England, or to disturb the said 
Church, or the Bishops and Clergy of the 
said Church, in possession of any rights or 
privileges to which said Church or the 
said Bishops and Clergy, are, or may be, 
by law entitled.” 


Encouraged by the fate of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, the friends of 
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the Catholics have again brought for- 
ward their claims. The disabilities 
under which the Catholics lie are 
chiefly these: they cannot sit in either 
House of Parliament, nor vote at elec- 
tions. for members : a Catholic cannot 
sit in Privy Council; nor become a 
member of the Cabinet; nor can he 
be a Judge, or hold any office under 
the Crown in the spiritual courts or 
the courts of chancery or common law: 
he cannot be a King’s Counsel, nor be 
chosen to any office in any of the cor- 
porations ; he cannot graduate at ei- 
ther of the Universities, nor hold any 
benefice connected with them; he can- 
not have his marriage ceremony per- 
formed except bya Protestant Clergy- 
man; nor settle any property on any 
Catholic school, or church, or for any 
Catholic purposes; nor can he vote 
at avestry; or present to a living, 
though appendant to his own property. 


United States. Gen. Macomb has 
received the appointment of major 
general of the army, in place of Gen. 
Brown deceased. 

The Hon. James Barbour, Secreta- 
ry of War, has been appointed minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to Great Britain, 
and Gen. Harrison minister to Colom- 
bia. Gen. P. B. Porter is to succeed 
Mr. Barbour as Secretary of War. 


The Legislature of Connecticut at its 
late session, passed a law effectually 
to prohibit circuses; the old law ha- 
ving been evaded. The legisiature 
also passed a law to confine lottery 
dealers to the sale of tickets in the lot- 
teries of the State—which was all the 
legislature could do in existing circum- 
stances, though it did not want a dis- 
position to suppress the business alto- 
gether. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Destruction of the Bowery Theatre. A 
fire broke out in New-York on the eve- 
ning of the 28th of May which in its de- 
structive progress consumed the Bowery 
Theatre together with a large number of 
refectories, saloons, and porter houses, 
in the midst of which it stood conspicuous, 
and of which it was the parent. 

The New-York Observer, speaking of 
this event says, “The destruction of the 
Bowery Theatre, with the cluster of 
grog shops and other kindred estab- 
lishments, which had grown up at its 
base. has given rise to much conver- 
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sation and revealed many alarming facts, 
relative to the influence of theatrical per- 
formances upon the public morals. It is 
not for us to repeat in print all that we 
hear in private ; —but such is the impres- 
sion on the subject at this moment, that 
we do believe, if the suffrages of our citi- 
zens were demanded on the question 
whether a new Theatre should be erected, 
three-fourths, if not seven-eights of this 
pleasure-loving community would lift 
up their voices against it. 

* The history of this Theatre has been 
short and eventful. Onthe 17th of June, 
1626, the corner stone was laid by a pub- 
lic officer, who but for this act might still 
have been the Mayor of New-York. The 
ceremony was performed on Saturday af- 
ternoon, at 5 o'clock, as if to bring itas 
nearly as possible in conjunction with the 
Sabbath ; and in completing the inner 
work, we are assured from various sour- 
ces, that the Sabbath was not distinguish- 
ed from the rest of the week. In the 
Spring of 1827, the Managers imported 
alot of French dancers, of a description 
which had not been tolerated in this coun- 
try, and exhibited them to as many as 
could be allured by low prices and glow- 
ing playcards, to behold their indecent 
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dress and lascivious gestures. On the 
26th of May 1828, after having done more 
to corruptthe minds of youth than per- 
haps any other Theatre in existence 
within so short a period, it was suddenly 
burnt to the ground, and in its flames 
passed off the spirits of two immortal 
beings, who might otherwise have lived 
to be a blessing to society.” 

The Theatre was insured to the amount 
of $50,000, besides $12,000 on the scene- 
ry and ward-robe. The actual loss to 
the proprietors above the insurance, is 
stated at $30,000 or $40,000. We can sin- 
cerely regret the destruction of property 
which was employed for the purposes of 
useful industry and the public good, but 
our regret is removed in the present in- 
stance by the reflection that the $100,000 
gone with the BoweryTheatre was worse 
—infinitely worse than lost, before the 
occurrence of this event. 


Supplies for Greece. The ship Herald 
sailed for Greece the last of May, with 
a cargo worth $50,000, including, 70,000 
garments made by our benevolent coun- 
trywomen., 

The Rev. Jonas King went passenger 
in the Herald. 














ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


April 16—The Rev. Henry Wurre, 
by the Presbytery of Columbia as an 
Evangelist. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Porter of Catskill. 

April 23—The Rev. Carvin Durrey, 
over the Presbyterian church in Hun- 
ter, N. Y. Sermon by the Rev. Syl- 
vester Burt, of Great Barrington. 
Mass. 

April 23—-The Rev. Sivas C. 
Brown, was ordained Pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in West Bloom- 
field, N.Y. Sermon by the Rev. N. 
Bull, of Gennessee. 

April 23—The Rev. ALEXANDER 
G. Morrison, was ordained by the 
Presbytery of New-Castle, Del. and 
installed Pastor of the congregation of 
Doe Run. Atthesame time, the Rev. 
WivxiiaM F. Houston was ordained 


asan Evangelist. Sermon by the Rev. 
Amzi Babbet. 

April 23—The Rev. George W. 
Burnap, over the First Independent 
(Unitarian) church in Baltimore. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. Walker, of Charles- 
town, Mass. 

April 29—The Rev. Samvuer Bts- 
SELL, Over the Presbyterian church in 
Twinsburg, Portage Co. Ohio. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Hanford. 

April 30—-The Rev. CHARLEs 
Fircu, was ordained over the Congre- 
gational church in Abington, Conn. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Judson, of 
Ashtord. 

May 1—The Rev. JoserH SEARLE, 
over the church in Stoneham, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Fay, of 
Charlestown. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


J’s paper respecting the commencement of the Sabbath is out of due time, 


after all that has appeared since the date of his remarks. 
publish such parts as have not been anticipated. 


We may perhaps 
F. D. S. seems to us to 


give the sacrifice of Abel a much greater latitude of explanation than it is sus- 
ceptible of; besides connecting with it some circumstances which we do not 


find mentioned in the sacred record. 


Dox 4zo is inadmissible; not, we can 
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assure him, because we have any partiality to the institution which is the subject 
of his remarks, but from a conviction of the inexpediency of admitting the subject 
to our pages. For this reason we have refused several similar papers. The 
Letter from the Secretary of a foreign scientific society, sent us by a Corres- 
pondent, was probably interesting to the receiver, but is not of sufficient impor- 
tance to be published in a religious Magazine. 


Tue CHARLESTON OBSERVER, in copying our late Review of Grimké’s Ora- 
tion, appends the following note to the concluding sentence. 

“The remarks in the concluding paragraph of this review, may be understood 
as intimating that Mr. G.’s practice at the law, is more limited than it would 
have been if he had taken another course. He may not, it is true, be followed 
byas many litigious clients, but, if we are not misinformed, he has as full a practice 
as any gentleman at the Charleston Bar.” 

We will only observe that our remark was made in a general form designedly, 
because we had no means of ascertaining their applicability to this particular 
case. We rejoice that the people of Charleston have the good sense to know 
that a man is not unfitted for the bar by having aconscience anda heart. We 
hope our remarks will not have the effect to injure the practice of one whose 
prosperity and influence are so likely to be useful. 


Tre Curistian Examiner, in itssecond number for this year, expresses itself 
gratified with the fact that what it esteems to be a better theology has sup- 
planted that of Calvin at Geneva. Grateful that the Christian Spectator cir- 
culates this knowledge, it seems querulous that the results should be all disclosed, 
and in the department of “intelligence,” offers some correctives of our review, 
entitled Unitarian Persecutions at Geneva. That article is eminently a matter 
of fact piece. Yet the Examiner remarks—“ that with respect tothe occurren- 
ces of which the paper in question professes to give an account, a person of small 
perspicacity will percieve that they will have one or another aspect, according as 
they are related in one or another way.” Obviously the facts may be colored or 
distorted; and are very likely to be, by either party. It is not probable that a 
minister of Christ can be marched out of the gates of the city because he preaches 
in a small evening prayer meeting, as Mr. Mejanel was, bya corps of soldiers ; 
and the affair not look more important and cruel to him than to one of the Dou- 
aniers at the gate. But as to the fact whether he was marched out or not, it 
seems as if only the perspicacity of common eye-sight were required to learn 
its existence. Who ever sat 


* By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing Lake,” 


and in his senses supposed that the diseased state of his eye made any change 
in the fact of the remarkable color of the river? 

The article alluded to, aims not so much to show that Unitarianism has grown 
rank at Geneva, as that a better theology, even that of old Calvin, (who by the 
way is never despised at Genevaor elsewhere, save for histheology—in politics, 
and all other things being counted sagacious,) is supplanting this supposititious 
child of the Reformation in that noble seat. The Christian Examiner must 
itself have overlooked, or else have supposed its readers would, the tol- 
lowing sentence from the Review: ‘ We should not give so much weight to the 
pages whose title stands at the head of this article, were we not personally ac- 
quainted with the course of the facts narrated,—ourselves eye and ear witnesses 
of some of them, and well assured of the veracity of the reporter of them all.” 

If it be untrue that the Unitarians will persecute their fellow citizens, expel 
them from office in colleges, silence their preaching by force; if after re- 
peated appeals, the civil authority in face of the opposition of the Unitarian Cler- 
gy, allow liberty of conscience; and if, overcoming these obstacles, true religion 
is increasing at Geneva, we must surely be strangely imposed upon by men who 
are easily unmasked. Issue is to be joined simply upon the facts. And therefore, 
reaching the point in part, the Christian Examiner introduces the testimony of 
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“ Mr. Bakewell the traveller,” in opposition to the report which Dr. John Pye 
Smith was the organ of diffusing among the English religious public. Mr. 
Bakewell publishes extracts from the correspondence of a friend at Geneva, 
partly explaining, partly qualifying and denying. This matter is not new—it 
has been long since canvassed. And having never seen Mr. Bakewell’s book, 
we must seek its character in some other source, and we rest with the deepest 
conviction of the accuracy of the verdict in the following notice—found in the 
Eclectic Review for April 1824--Review of Travels in Switzerland:—* Mr. Bake- 
well’s whole statement we are compelled to say is a gross misrepresentation, 
not we believe a designed one, but arising out of misinformation received from 
his Genevese friends, added to his total ignorance of what Calvin taught, or Cal- 
vinists believe. His attack on that great man is in the coarsest style of Socini- 
an virulence.” —* His chief object seems to be to vent a certain portion of atra- 
bilious feeling against the Genevese Reformer, and to hold up to ridicule Mr. 
Malan.” 

The plain question here is concerning the relative extent of knowledge and 
credibility of the varying correspondence. Now without a word about the lat- 
ter, we would submit it to the Christian Examiner himself, whether he supposed 
Mr. Bakewell’s correspondent as likely to be well informed as Dr. Smith’s. 
If a riot were to happen at the North End, the inquest would not seek its wit- 
nesses onthe Mall. We know that Dr. Smith had letters, as we have our- 
selves now lying by us, from such as suffered both reproach and hunger in these 
persecutions—and who could not be mistaken in either their sensations or the 
cause. 

As to the defence of Professor Cheneviere, it is signally gratuitous on the part 
of the Examiner. None of the readers of the Spectator will suppose that one 
act of immorality, as the Christian Examiner would define it, attaches to his life. 
Ina phraseology which seems to us sufficiently guarded, it is said that no man 
in the ranks of the Socinian Pastors less adorns his profession with a conversa- 
tion apparently holy. The delicacy with which private character should be 
guarded is increased by distance and strangership—and the Christian Spectator 
is above the reproach of transgressing this law which every honorable mind feels 
But the moral influence of Unitarianism upon the lives of its professors, is a 
question vital to our knowledge of the truth or falsehood of the whole system. 
How is pagan land known from Christian land but bythe pure moralsspread. The 
word “ holy,” has come to have a distinct meaning, and to express practical con- 
formity to Christianmorals. Ifweshouldsay that after preaching a dedication ser- 
mon, it wasnot holy practice totakethe steam-boat fur Boston onthe Sabbath, we 
shouldscarcely be misunderstood; but if we should say sucha person was immoral, 
it would convey an impression wide of thetruth. Thuscard-playing, dancing, with 
the common et ceteras of this world, while entirely moral at Geneva, arescarcely 
esteemed holy any where; and we leave it to the ‘* responsible authority,” which 
sustains the defence of the Examiner, to say whether the Professor would have 
gained if the Reviewer, in the place of using an exact adjective, had thrown in 
any suppletory matter. While all attacks on private life are carefully to be for- 
borne, the life of a man, whose sole profession it is to circulate religious know- 
ledge—who draws his salary through forms of organization created and conse- 
secrated by the wisdom and piety of Calvinists, may at least deserve a passing 

lance. 

As to the persecutions in the Canton de Vaud, the Reviewer could scarcely 
be ignorant—as he professes to have personal acquaintance with the facts—that 
Unitarians, strictly speaking, did not make them. He deserves censure for 
heedlessness, if he leaves such an impression: however, all the clergy of Lau- 
sanne, are not eminently Trinitarian. ‘The events in that Canton only exhibit 
the league always discoverable between the enemies of revivals of religion, what- 
ever be the discrepancy of their peculiar creed. 


Erratum.—Last No. p. 295, col. 2. line fourth from the bottom, instead of 
passage read paper. 





